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FEED PRODUCTION “The livestock 

OUR PROBLEM problem of the 
South is feed production,” says Dr. But- 
ler. We must make our lands more pro- 
ductive, must adopt a system of farming 
that will keep a feed crop on the land a 
large part of the year, and must produce ij 
more feed if we are to succeed with live- E 
stock. Page 6, 


COTTON FARMERS FIND When 
POULTRY PROFITABLE cotton 

fell in price from 40 to 12 cents, farm- 

ers in Carroll County, Georgia, began : 
to cast about for some good source of ; 
extra cash. They turned to poultry 

Thirty Carroll County farmers are 

now making money from hense som 

of them more than $50 a week net. 

Mr. Kinney has 2,400 hens and get 

1600 eggs a day. Page 8 | 

DALLAS COUNTY It will soon | 

LIKES VETCH time for farmer 


to make summer sight-seeing excur 

















































sions to see how farming is done in 

other sections of the state. Farmers 

of Dallas County, Alabama, have im- 
proved their soils and increased crop . h 


production by growing a few crops 







of vetch on the land. Page t7. 5 

INTRODUCING Take a look at ‘ 

HORACE Horace. He’s a good 4 m 

earnest country boy with that charac : “ 

. . s e is ic h yleso » I or. Folloy “" 

This 1S one of the most useful and in- him shi oe for her aie and let s A 

structive little booklets ever issued, us know how you like him. Page 18. “ t! 

about the care and economical opera- NEXT WEEK We will print a few th 

tion of automobiles, trucks and tractors. peed ogy -y Bays. 7 oir pages South « 
® : —Stories that are true and yet are more 

It tells in an easy-to-read manner the importance of keep- interesting and exciting than most pieces : st 

ing your motor well and properly oiled; pointing out the of fiction. Also a further discussion of kx 

fact that the motor is the heart of the car and you cannot the work of our. colperative marketing hi 

MH My . org: a . yo 

expect satisfactory or economical operation unless the | eS, a ae Se  % 





walls of your cylinders are properly sealed. Contents May 26, 1923 a 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—What Flies and Mosquitoes Cost 


N THE spring time when nature puts on her new 
[ess and the trees smile at each other and the 

roses blush and the Bob White whistles and calls 
his mate, and the housewife begins to talk of house 
cleaning, then it is time to begin the never-ending 
campaign on our common enemies, the fly and the 
mosquito. As the good woman of the house thor- 
oughly renovates it from cellar to roof to rid it of 
what may be found which is not conducive to 
health, cleanliness and happiness, then it is time 
for the man of the place to get busy and make 
the outside compare with the inside, by cutting 
the underbrush, filling up water holes and de- 


this act kills the weeds when they are most easily kill- 
ed, holds the moisture in the soil, and prevents the soil 
from hardening in a steadily deeper downward process. 


3. Planting at this season of the year gives the South- 
ern farmer an opportunity for increasing his profits and 
for broadening the diversity of his products that his 
Northern neighbor does not have. We can now plant 
six important farm crops with assurance of securing 
practically the same yields as from earlier plantings. 
These crops are corn, sorghum, sweet potato, peanut, 





from crop enemies is enormous, This applies to field 
crops, orchard crops, and garden crops, and to every 
kind of animal kept or raised on the farm. The farmer 
must now “dust and spray” as well as “work and pray.” 


III.—A Good Time to Start With Sheep 


IDN’T that picture on our cover page last week 
D make you want to get some sheep on your farm? 
We hope so anyhow. 

Many state experiments have proved that there 
is profit in raising sheep and that the South can 
produce marketable lambs in the winter when 
prices are highest—can raise outdoor lambs in 
competition with hothouse lambs. This is done 





stroying all favorable breeding places of the mos- 
quito. Screen the house, remove all trash cans, 
straw and breeding places of the fly. For we 
know that the fly is a carrier of filth, infecting 
his feet, then walks over your food, and falls in 
your milk, takes a bath, crawls out, leaving be- 
hind such infections as he might have gathered 
on his tour about the barn, toilet and slop-bucket. 

We must not forget that most typhoid fever, 
dysentery, cholera infantum and many other 
germ diseases are carried by the fly. It costs less 
to prevent than to treat or cure diseases, not tak- 
ing into account the suffering and possible death. 
This is a case where “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

M. P. SMARTT, M. D. 


II—The Rush Season of the Year 


T NO season in the year is there so much 
A pressing work for the diversifying farmer 

to do as in late May and on through June, 
It is at this time that harvesting, cultivating, and 
planting each needs to be done. In fact all of 
them often need to be done at one time. The 
busy farmer must often make a quick decision 
when half a dozen important jobs are demanding 
immediate attention. If, however, these problems 
have been anticipated and all is in readiness for a 
quick attack upon any pressing demand, then one- 
half the battle is won, If labor-saving machin- 











A NEW FACE IN “THE POULTRY YARD” 


aid 





by breeding the ewes in July, The lambs come 
in December and are marketed in March and 
April when they weigh from sixty to eighty 
pounds on foot. 

There is no farm animal that will thrive on 
cheaper food than the sheep. If there is a place 
on every farm for one or more sows and a flock 
of chickens, then there is a place for a small 
flock of sheep. And there is no better time than 
this season of the year to lay the foundation for 
a flock. This can be done by either buying lambs 
now or arranging to buy bred ewes in August or 
September. 

This is a matter that may well be taken up by 
grougs of farmers. If enough sheep are wanted 
in any one locality, your state extension service 
will be glad to arrange for the purchase of a co- 
Operative car. This will insure the selection of 
good -breeding animals at a reasonable cost. Be- 
sides, the extension sheep men will then keep in 
close touch with you, giving further aid when aid 
is needed. 


IV.—How to Make Plenty of Corn 


o HE way I make sure that I will have a 
surplus of corn is to plant at least a part 

of a stubble field of corn. I make my 

rows six or seven feet wide, give double 
space in the rows, and plant just as thick to some 
legume as if there were no corn growing in the 








ery, implements, devices, and appliances are pro- 
vided and used timely and efficiently, then the 
other half of the battle will soon be won. 


Before this “spring rush” of work becomes 
heavier, it is wise to look ahead and see what we 
will have to prepare for. “For the sake of con- 
venience let’s put the work we will have before 
us now in classified form so that we may see it 
and its parts more clearly. We have (1) har- 
vesting, (2) cultivating, (3) planting, and (4) 
protecting, 


1. Harvesting comes first, for having gotten 
the crop to maturity, we want to save what we 
liave invested in it. Few crops can remain un- 
harvested long without loss. Oats, wheat, rye, 
crimson clover, bur clover, vetch, alfalfa, Irish 
potato, and other truck crops are the more im- 
portant ones to harvest now, with small grain and 
hay standing highest in importance. 





each week. 
him when we tried to find him recently. 
months in the army, 10 of which were spent in France, Mr. 
Wood has been in charge of all poultry work at the Georgia 
This work comprises teaching, 
Previous to his con- 


State College for six years. 
experimentation, and extension work. 
nection with the College he was manager of a large commer- 
cial poultry farm in West Virginia. 
training, experience, and natural ability to serve as a leader 
among the South’s fine poultrymen. 

Mr. F. J. Rothpletz, previously- editor of this department, 
is devoting full time to his other duties with The Progressive 
Although past his 86th birthday, he does a man’s 
We have received hundreds of 


Farmer. 
work six full days a week. 
letters from satisfied readers of his department. 


J. H. WOOD 


Head, Poultry Department, Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
and Editor of the Poultry Department of The Progressive Farmer. 

His is the face that will greet you from the poultry column 
“The busiest man on the campus,” they said of 
Except for 18 


He is fully qualified by 


field. Some years’ this gives me my best 
corn.” 


This is the plan of a friend who has the repu- 
tation of never being out of corn, and it is a good 
plan to follow. He has grown thousands of bush- 
els of corn and many hundreds of tons of silage 
after oats, wheat, and rye. Usually the oats were 
cut for hay, the wheat for grain, and the rye 
either plowed down or saved for seed. The corn 
is planted in a modified water furrow made by a 
six-inch point attached to the planter or to a 
fertilizer distributor run ahead of the planter. 
The rows are usually fifty-four or sixty inches 
wide. The first several cultivations are with 
weeder or harrow or both. The water furrow in- 
sures a quick stand of corn and facilitates the use 
of weeder or harrow. Subsequent cultivation is 
with a one-row cultivator which fills the water 
furrow and covers weeds that may have escaped 
the weeder or harrow. Cowpeas or soy beans are 
sowed broadcast at the last cultivation. 








2. Cultivation, is most important just now. Corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and peanuts depend for profitable yields 
upon cultivation between planting and harvest. The 
neglect of one cultivation, or even its delay at a critical 
time may result in heavy loss in yield. There is a time 
following each rain when cultivation is given with most 
ease and greatest benefit. Here is where broad surface 
working implements are indispensable for quick and 
Profitable use. Hence weeders and light drag harrows 
often pay their purchase cost in a few days. This ap- 
Plies not alone to the four crops mentioned but also to 
Sorghum, sweet potatoes, cowpeas, soy beans, Sudan 
&rass, and to the orchard and garden. The simple act 
of stirring the surface after rains breaks the crust and 


cowpea, and soy bean. Each of these is a money crop, 
a food crop, and a feed crop, and all are adapted 
throughout The Progressive Farmer's territory. 


In addition to these six there are a number of other 
crops of wide adaptation and which may be planted 
now and on through the harvest of small grain. These 
are broom corn, buckwheat, cantaloupe, Kafir corn, 
mangel, millet, milo maize, Pearl millet, pumpkin, rape, 
rice, Sudan grass, teosinte, watermelon, winter. squash, 
velvet bean. 


4. Protecting crops from diseases and insects becomes 
more agd more a necessary part of farming. The loss 


V.—Let’s Doctor the Poor Spots 


ET’'S look out for the poor places on the farm, 
L They can be easily seen in small grain and crim- 

son clover fields. As soon as the crop is off, let's 
disk, lime, and fertilize them and sow to soy beans or 
cowpeas, after breaking, disking, and harrowing. Un- 
til we favor these poor spots by treating them better, 
they will always remain poor spots and will help to 
make us poor. They never return a profit until rescued 
from their condition of abuse and depletion. Lime, leg- 
umes, and manure is the prescription after the operation 
of drainage. 
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Improving the Dairy Herd 


HERE is no longer any lack of positive proof 

i that the common dairy herd can be greatly 

improved in one generation by the use of*a 

really good bull. In some cases the first generation 

of heifers by a good bull produce a half more than 

their mothers and the second generation twice as 
much. 


The greatest difficulty in the way of the improve- 
ment of our dairy he?ds is the difficulty of getting 
really good bulls. Good bulls are not over numer- 
ous; that is, all purebred bulls are not good enough 
to use on grade or common herds if rapid improve- 
ment is expected. In the second place, the value of 
a really good bull, although proved time and again 
by actual tests, is not sufficiently appreciated by the 
average Southern dairyman. A still further diffi- 
culty is that it costs too much money to get a really 
good bull. Not more than he is worth, for a really 
good bull is worth all he costs, to breed on grade 
cows; but more than the average man is willing to 
pay. 

We would no more buy a purebred bull to breed 
to grade cows without knowing that his mother and 
grandmothers were good producing cows, than we 
would purchase one to breed to purebreds unless he 
was from producing ancestors close up. 

Two hundred, three hundred, or even five hundred 
dollars is not too much to pay for a really good 
young bull to breed to a grade herd of dairy cows. 
If he is really a good bull and a genuine effort to 
improve the herd is being made by selection and bet- 
ter feeding, he may easily be worth much more than 
even the highest figure stated above. But the real 
difficulty is that one may pay a good price and still 
not get a really good bull. The average dairyman 
must buy a young, untried bull, for bulls of demon- 
strated breeding merit cost much more and are 
thought beyond the reach of the average dairyman, 
with a grade herd. 

The common advice is to buy a good individual 
young bull and feed him well. But too many do 
not know or are unable to select a good individual, 
and even if they were good judges, really good 
bulls are not always available close at hand. Be- 
sides, too many fail to feed well even if they were 
able select good young bulls. Of course, a good in- 
dividual or a young bull of the best dairy type 
should be obtained, but much the safest course for 
the average man who is buying a young bull is to 
select one whose mother and grandmothers are 
good producing cows. About all the average man 
can do is to see that he gets a young bull of fair 
individual form, that has been well fed or is of good 
size for age and then make certain that the cows 
close up in his pedigree are good producers. 

It is not unusual that a progressive dairyman gets 
a good bull, as is shown by the fact that his daugh- 
ters are much better producers than their mothers, 
and then through the “bugaboo” of inbreeding lets 
him go in order to get a bull that he can breed to 

“all the cows in the herd. Of course, it is expensive 
to keep more than one bull, but 2 really good bull 
should not be sacrificed because of the prejudice 
‘against breeding him to his own daughters. Unless 
there is some glaring defect in form of considerable 





importance, such a good breeding bull should be 
kept and bred to his own daughters. The improve- 
ment will be more rapid and no ill effects will re- 
sult. By all means when a really good breeding 
bull is found he should not be sacrificed, because of 
prejudice against inbreeding which is largely un- 
founded. 

But possibly the greatest obstacle to the improve- 
ment of our dairy herds, possibly even as great or 
greater than inferior bulls, is poor feeding. Good 
breeding and good feeding are of great importance 
when combined, but either one without the other 
will mean slow progress in improving our dairy 
herds. 


We Lead the World in Chickens 


T IS interesting to note that there were 428,000,000 
[ cricters, and 13,000,000 other kinds of poultry on the 

farms of the United States January 1, 1923. This 
gives an average of approximately four for each man, 
woman and child. No country even approaches the 
United States in this respect except China. 

Of the countries that import eggs from other coun- 
tries England is the leader, having bought from outside 
her own borders in 1921, 105,000,000 dozen eggs in the 
shell, and 43,000,000 pounds not in the shell. The South 
compares very favorably with the other sections of the 
United States in egg production, and is probably mak- 
ing greater strides than any other section. 

Every farm, however small it may be, should keep a 
liberal number of chickens. They can secure at least a 
part of their food from the waste about the place, mak- 
ing the net cost comparatively small, There is always 
some sort of a demand for chickens and eggs, and us- 
ually at a fair price. Let’s keep more of them. 


To Have Fruit Free of Worms and Rot 
Tie time of year we receive many inquiries want- 


ing to know what to do to keep the worms out of 

peaches and apples. Such a request is usually accom- 
panied by the statement, “Most of my peaches and ap- 
ples rotted and those that staid on the trees are wormy 
and deformed.” 

Of course, after the fruit is rotten and the worm is in 
the fruit nothing can be done except to plan to prevent 
this happening next year. There is only one way to 
prevent fruit from rotting and to keep worms out and 
that is by spraying carefully at the right time. No 
amount of spraying after the fruit has started to rot or 
after the worms have gotten in will prevent the trouble. 

A spray pump is a comparatively inexpensive piece 
of machinery, and one had just as well try to grow cot- 
ton and corn without cultivation as to grow fruit with- 
out spraying. Think this matter over now and make 
plans for caring for the fruit in such way next season 
as to prevent this trouble. The Progressive Farmer 
gives detailed information from time to time as to 
when, how, and with what to,spray to insure fruit free 
ot rot and worms. Those who do not find the informa- 
tion desired along this line can always obtain same by 
writing us, or taking it up with the county agent or 
state experiment station. 

The ponit we want to make now is to urge all to 
study this proposition and be prepared to overcome the 
trouble next season. 


The South Should Grow Its Own Canned 
Goods 


E HAVE talked with many people who were 
W planning to put up a surplus of canned goods, 

preserves, etc., to be marketed, and had been 
so planning for several years, but the canned goods 
never passed the talk stage. Their failures to can up to 
their expectations was nearly always due to their not 
planning ahead—not planting the crops that produce 
material for canning, or to their not buying the canning 
equipment before the canning was to be done. So many 
things that we want to do and should do are never done 
for this very same reason—we put off and put off until 
it is too late. 

No argument or demonstration need be made to 
prove that there are really worth while advantages in 
home canning. We are all convinced of this. We move 
the greatest obstacle when we definitely determine that 
we are going to can this year, when we buy our equip- 
ment, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and when we set aside 
the land for the crops for canning. 

Let’s not stay out of the canning game for fear it 
won't pay. If intelligently done, it cannot help but pay. 
Does anyone think New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa can grow, can, and ship canned 
goods to us, cheaper than we can grow and can them? 
They couldn't do it, even if ‘there were no exorbitant 
freight charges to be overcome. 

The time has come when the South must can its own 
vegetables and fruit or else tax itself enormously by 
paying for importations. In the meantime, let’s keep 
the home canners going. Select the crops you will can, 
the land to grow them on, the seed you will grow them 
from, and the equipment you will put them up with. 


Build a larger pantry or a storeroom to take care of the 
finished product. Get ready now and give this..impor- 
tant farm industry the thought, work, and consideration 
it deserves. 

Home canning and commercial canning will be potent 
contributing factors to the greatness of the develop- 
ment of the South in the next few years and through 
many years to come, 


Should Wear Twenty Years; Rots in 
Three Years 
Me= farm equipment rusts out and rots out 


than wears out. Rusting and rotting can be 

prevented. Just keep dry and out of the sun, 
paint or grease after cleaning, and we can get 100 
per cent more out of our investment in implements 
and machinery. 

Is the South behind other sections in this respect? 
It is interesting to note what others see and think 
when they come to live among us. Mr. A. T. Hol- 
man, Jr., South Carolina, writes us as follows: 

“Since coming South from my native state of 
Pennsylvania nine months ago, I have noticed 
much broken, abandoned, rusted, and abused 
machinery surrounding the farms and farm- 
steads. This.excited my curiosity so much dur- 
ing the time I was considering a number of 
farms here, I made a point of seeing the inven- 
tories and checking up on my visits. I was 
shocked to find that on an average: machinery 
was replaced every three years and on some 
farms oftener. On my father’s farm in Penn- 
sylvania machinery averaged 20 productive years. 

That is a great difference and necessarily has a 

very marked effect on the cost of operation and 

production.” 


It has long been a difficult matter to understand 
why. the South lags behind all other sections of the 
country in the use of improved machinery and im- 
plements. Expensive replacement due to allowing 
equipment to rot and rust is undoubtedly one oi the 
important causes. 

We know personally of a grain binder, after being 
used one time to harvest forty acres of wheat, was 
left for eleven months under a walnut tree. \When 
an effort was made to get it in shape for the next 
crop, it was so “worn out” that it was sold to a junk 
dealer. 

If the carpenter should have to buy a new saw 
every two weeks, the doctor a new automobile and 
the cotton mills new machinery every two or three 
months, what would the farmer think of them? 

The best jobs are done with good tools kept in 
good order. 


HE results of the experiment stations show that 

rather close spacing of cotton gives the largest 
yields. One, two or three stalks in hills 10 to 12 inches 
apart has been found to be about right for soils of aver- 
age fertility. 


DD and waste places about the home look mighty 

bad when overgrown with weeds. Rank weeds are 
unsanitary, too. Why not grow something useful or or- 
namental in their place? Even okra, tomatoes, butter- 
beans, and sunflowers look better than weeds. 


[ 2GUms crops, such as peanuts, cowpeas, velvet 
beans and soy beans have no superior either for 
feed production or soil improvement. An acre of these 
crops .can be produced for much less than an acre of 
cotton and hogs can do the whole job of harvesting. 


- 1923 happens to be a’bad cotton year, many thou- 
sands of farmers will be unable to buy the necessary 
food and feed to properly nourish themselves and their 
livestock. This is no time to gamble on the food and 
feed problem. Let us be sure to look after the gardens, 
poultry, milk cows, hogs and the food and feed crops. 


ft MATTERS not what happens to the price of cot- 
ton next fall, food and feed are sure to be scarce and 
high-priced. We can wear our old clothes, but we must 
have food. And it now seems that we are cotton crazy 
and that means that we: will neglect even the small 
acreage devoted to feed crops. Food and feed and then 
cotton is the only sensible way to farm. 


ANY horses and mules are unable to do their best 
work because their shoulders and necks do not re- 
ceive the proper care. Sore necks and sore shoulders 
are often a source of worry to the horse and driver. 
The collars should fit and should be cleaned at least 
once each day. It is a good practice to stop the horses 
and mules occasionally in hot weather and raise the col- 
lars and give the shoulders a chance to cool off. It is 
also important that the horse’s neck and shoulders be 
washed with cold water after a hard summer day's 
work. 
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discussed on this page last week—namely, Dr. 
Liberty H. Bailey's suggestion that here in 
America we haven't yet got our population divided out 
among the different occupations on the basis of their 
real desires and capabilities. Or to 
quote again Dr. Bailey's own words: 
“The sorting of our people 
has not yet reached its limit 
of approximate stability. Many 
persons who live on the land 
really are not farmers, but are 
the remainders of the rural 
phase of society.” 

There are thousands and thou- 
sands of people now on our farms 
who would be happier doing something else. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of people in 
other occupations who would be happier farming if only 
farming were a little more remunerative. Now as for 
the people who don’t like farming, and hence mistreat 
and jmpoverish the land, it seems to me we shall not be 
hurt if more of them do go into other occupations and 
leave the land to be tilled by folks who like the free- 
dom and independence of farm life, the healthfulness 
of the country, the contact with growing things, the 
care of the soil, and the inspiring sense of being a co- 
worker with the Almighty in “dressing and keeping” a 
part of His earth. 

I 


Out on Hilltop Farm now we have as the regular 
head worker a man who has this genuine love for farm- 
ing. He wouldn't be happy doing anything else. He 
hates to see a gully-gash in a hillside as much as 
he would hate to see an ugly knife-gash on one of the 
mules. He hates to see an ugly clump of sprouts in a 
cultivated field as much as he would hate to see a big 
wart or tumor on one of the finest pigs. He hates to 
see a corner of land anywhere getting poorer and less 
fertile as much as he would hate to see a cow wasting 
away and getting “on the lift.” He hates to see a cot- 
ton patch ragged and frazzled and uneven at the ends 
with briars, sprouts, or washes instead of being well 
“squared up” just as much as he would hate to have his 
own overalls hanging in tatters around his shoetops. 


II 


Out on the old home farm where I was reared, lives 
my brother-in-law, who is a man of exactly the same 
type. He was reared on a farm, became an engineer, 
and then found “the call of the land” irresistible. 


T tiscuss is really a great deal in the subject we 





CLARENCE POE 


“What makes you farm anyhow? You’ know you 
could make a blamed sight more on a railway train,” I 
heard an old man say to him some months ago. But my 
brother-in-law's answer was characteristic. He finds 
tenfold more happiness in farming than he did in other 
work, and he rightly believes that “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” in all clean and honorable ways (and happiness 
is not likely to be found in any other way) is a more 
worthwhile object in life than just making money. 


Ill 


This same Dr. L. H. Bailey wrote a book once that he 
called “The Holy Earth,” and the title expresses the at- 
titude toward the soil that Dr. Bailey himself holds and 
that my brother-in-law and our head man on Hilltop 
hold. To the real farmer, the earth is indeed holy, and 
“to dress it and keep it” a divine commission. One is 
reminded of the poet Vachel Lindsay’s fine phrase when 
he speaks of a time coming when we shall have “the 
ceremony of dedicating the wheatfield and the new- 
built private house to God.” 


. IV 


A “hog man” from the Extension Service came out to 
Hilltop the other day and persuaded us that we ought 
te get some of our pretty purebred shoats ready and ex- 
hibit them at the fair next fall. I am very glad he did, 
for already all of us are taking more interest in the 
care and feeding of the youngsters, and the possibility 
of bringing home a ribbon or two makes us. more con- 
cerned about the state and progress of the pastures, 
keeping the right mineral mixture always in the hoglot, 
Preventing lice, etc. 

V 


Now we may not come within a mile of getting a rib- 
bon, but that doesn’t matter at all. The important thing 


‘about preparing for a fair exhibit is not to beat some- 


body else’s record but to beat your own past record. 
Being five points ahead of my competitor-friend may 
or may not be something to be proud of. But if I try 
to do my best and get five points ahead of my own last 
year’s record, then Iam getting somewhere. And this 
is the spirit in which all of us ought to resolve now to 
make fair exhibits next fall—of field crops, livestock, 
Doiltry, fruits, canned goods, etc. 





Friendly Talk From Hilltop Farm 
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A Variety of Timely Discussions 


By CLARENCE POE 
VI 


Another payment on my cotton sold through the codp- 
erative marketing association came in very handily re- 
cently. As Dr. Butler has well said, these codperatives 
are going to become the “savings banks” for lots of 
us. If we got all our “money crop” money at once in 
the fall, we'd spend it, whereas by not getting so much 
ir the fall, we spend less then and have more actual 
cash to spend the following spring and summer. 


“Farmers are not different from other folks in this 
respect,” as a friend said to me last year. “Suppose 
lawyers or doctors or preachers or teachers had all 
their money coming to them in the fall of the year. 
Nine-tenths of them would spend it all before spring 
and be hard up the rest of the year exactly like farm- 
ers.” I guess this is about right. As David Harum 
used to say, “There’s just as much human nature in one 
man as another, if not more.” 


Vil 


“The Apostle of the Cowpea” was one title given the 
late Prof. W. F. Massey, because of his everlasting ad- 
vocacy of that great legume. If I had to concentrate 
on some one phase of better farm methods and make 
myself remembered for my advocacy of it, I sometimes 
think I should as lief set out to make myself “The 
Apostle of the Harrow and Weeder” as anything else. 
Failure to get the great good we might get from these 
two wonderful implements is -certainly one of the 
South’s greatest shortcomings. On Hilltop Farm my 
experience has been that our folks usually begin using 
the harrow with fear and trembling, expecting to “ruin 
the stand,” and wind up by discovering that the harrow 
gets the weeds and grass that are germinating right on 
top of the ground, while tearing out mighty little of the 
deeper-rooted corn and cotton. 

But aside from their onslaughts on “General Green,” 
an equally great advantage of the harrow and weeder 
lies in the speed with which they get over land. A rain 
comes and in one day the weeder or harrow gives light 
cultivation to an acreage it would take several days to 
cover with cultivators. And the beauty of it is that this 
light, surface cultivation is all you need at that time. 
We can’t too often repeat to ourselves these facts: (1) 
Land hardens from the top down. (2) Stop the harden- 
ing-at the top and you stop it all the way down. In 
other words, “Loosen the surface and you loosen all.” 


Vill 


I hope our readers will excuse me for laying a good 
deal of emphasis on our duty not only to “keep” or 
maintain but also to “dress” or beautify whatever bit 








“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


N THIS page last week we printed our first prize 
O) ictter on “Things I Love Most in the Country.” 

Below we are printing the second prize letter by 
“M. A. H.,” Crockett, Texas. And since_all these 
prize letters are practically prose poems of country life, 
we are printing them on this page in licu of our regular 
“Poem of Nature and Country Life.” Here are the 
“things I love most in the country” as reported by “M. 
A. H.” 


The setting of the sun going down in a bed of splendor. 
The reund full moon coming up like a great silver ball. 
The dawn’s faint, pink-tipped fingers thrown across the sky. 
A bed of golden poppies, with the bees swaying each dainty 


cup. 

A bluebird in flight. 

A yard full of scarlet-coated, top-knotted Kentucky cardi- 
nals, such as I’ve seen feeding under a pine tree. 

A grove of tall, slim pines when winter has robbed the world 
of much of its green. 

A herd of cream-colored, sleek, contented Jersey cows, 
standing knee-deep in a clear stream, under trees fes- 
tooned with silver grey moss. 

A cape jasmine, full-blossomed, waxy-leaved, and odor- 
freighted as no other flower on earth. 

A row of brilliant cannas in gradation of color. 

The sun shining in dappled splotches throygh giant trees 
over the freshly cut lawn. 

A nest of wee chicks—great, golden, fluffy balls. 

The kittens at play in the yard. 

The dewdrops on grass blades in early morn. 

Water in still, tree-bordered iakes, in rushing rivers, and 
turbulent seashore. 

A rose that climbs the wall, laden with rare beauty and 
perfume. 

The bloom of cotton when faintly pink, and the dark green 
of the corn. 

A humming-bird sipping sweetness from a flower. 

A square of golden honey, and a pail of foamy milk. 

The plaintive dusk call of the whippoorwill, the mocking- 
bird’s rich melody, the hum of bees. 

The stars at night like wee lights strung on silver wires and 
hung round a vast blue bowl. 

A basket filled with ripe, luscious peaches, plums of different 
colors, and ripe, fragrant apples. 

Round, smooth tomatoes. with their rich color; waxy, slender 
beans; a crisp, tender head of lettuce with the dew- 
drops on it; a bowl piled high with ripe strawberries 
and a dish of et og cream beside it. 

Row after row of jars filled with the products of the garden 
and fields. 

A field of waving wheat, when the heads are ripe. 

The peneg, of every kind—wee animals beside their mothers 
with the great out-of-doors to play and to grow in. 

Crockett, Texas. fi. A. H 


- Ad 


of earth is committed to our keeping. Travelers by the 
tens of thousands go to California to see the beautiful 
country there and pay almost fabulous prices for land 
because of the beauty of the farms and yards and 
homes, but there is no reason why any Southern state 
cannot be just as beautiful as California. The yard 
around my own home now is almost glorified by masses 
of blossoming hollyhocks and larkspur, and a bed of 
peonies; and it is very easy for anybody to have these 
three beautiful flowers. Hollyhocks of course are easy 
to grow where the chickens do not interfere too much; 
and if we plant peonies, they go on blooming almost 
indefinitely. The larkspur reseeds itself with a little 
care, After the seed are well dried in summer, I shat- 
ter and scatter them rather evenly over the whole bed 
where I wish larkspurs, leave the seed on the surface 
of the soil, and then next spring the pretty, quick- 
growing, feathery foliage beautifies the flower garden 
before any other plants, except peonies and hollyhocks, 
have made much progress. 

I have also transplanted several mimosas this spring 
and started quite a lot of crape myrtle cuttings—just 
by cutting 15 to 18 inch pieces of limb with a long 
slanting knife-stroke and then setting these out in moist 
soil. Of course this must be done before the sap rises. 
This is the quickest way I know for us to make the 
South “The Land of the Crape Myrtle” as it ought 
to be. 





A Book to Get This Week 


O WIN “the Pulitzer prize” as the best novel of 
the year is the highest recognition that can be 
given any American piece of fiction. This $1,000 
Pulitzer prize is awarded annually by a committee of 
distinguished authorities acting as an advisory board 
to the school of journalism of Columbia University. 
This committee has just announced that after consider- 
ation of all the foremost productions of 1922, the award 
“for the American novel published during the year 
which best represents the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood” goes to“One of Ours,” by Villa 
Cather. 





This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT, fortress was so strong that its holders 
W eessiza that the lame and the blind could de- 
fend it? 

2. What city-wall was so weak that its enemies 
boasted that-it would not bear the weight of a fox? 

3. What queen was deposed because of her idolatry? 

4. Who left their own offspring and gave up their 
lives to restore the glory of a nation? 

5. What message of sorrow and doom caused the 
death of a blind man and a sick woman? 

6. At what well was a covenant made and an oath 
taken? 

7. What two cities were used to mark the extreme 
north and south of the land of Israel? 

8. What would never step on a certain threshold and 
why? 

9, What two leaders offered up oxen from the yoke 
as sacrifices ? 

10. In what prophecy is the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah named? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1, 2 Sam. 5:6-8. 5. 1 Sam. 4:17-20. 9 1 Kings 19:25; 
2. Neh. 4:3. 6. Gen. 21:31. 2 Sam, 24:22. 
3. 2 Chron. 15:16, 7. 1 Sam. 3:20. 19. Micah 5:2. 
4.1 Sam. 6:7-14. &. 1 Sam. 5:4, 5. 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Co., Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


[: IS a great pity that when all of us are reading 





so much of the time, when, as someone has put 

it, “Life is a blur of printed paper,” there are 
not more who make it a religious duty to acquaint 
themselves with the great dynamic literature of the 
spiritual life. 

Some people read because they are expected to, 
because a stigma attaches to the man who has not 
read the famous or the latest books, There are few 
clubs by the duress of which we are more driven 
than that appalling question, “Have you read a 
But while such motives as these lie behind the read- 
ing of multitudes of people, there are some folks 
still left who look to books as one of the great, 
sources of enrichment to their spiritual lives. Books 
are the open avenues down which, like kings coming 
to be crowned, great ideas and inspiration move to 
the abbey of man’s soul. There are some folks still 
left who would understand perfectly what Fenelon 
meant when he said, “If the crowns of all the king- 
doms of the Empire were laid down at my feet in 
exchange for my books and my love of reading, I 
would spurn them all.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 




























































































stover, all because we have not been in- 
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Feed Production the Livestock Problem 


duction. We have stated this so often that it has 

become tiresome to us and possibly also to some 
of our readers, but it is still true and only good should 
come from the repetition of an eternal truth. 

It might also be stated that the 
problem of soil improvement in the 
South is the growing of legumes, 
Or to reduce the statement of these 
two truths to the simplest form, 
the livestock problem and the soil 
improvement problem is the grow- 
ing of more legumes. 

We return to this matter again at 

SS this time, because the time is draw- 

TAIT BUTLER ing near {» a end when feed pro- 
duction and the planting of legumes for 1923 will 
longer be practicable. We need more feed much more 
than we need more livestock. To improve the breeding 
of the stock we have is most desirable, but its improve- 
ment by better feeding is as easy and more economi- 
cal than to improve it by better breeding. Both are 
desirable, but little progress can be made in improving 
our present stock by breeding until we also feed more 
and better. Most assuredly, then, our livestock prob- 
lem is feed production. Not only more suitable feeds 
but more feed in quantity. 


It is true that cotton, tobacco and possibly peanuts 
are better money field crops, than the feed crops of 
corn and hay. Good reason for this fact or the true ex- 
planation is not difficult to find, but until Southern 
farms produce more of the feed crops consumed in the 
South—both farm and city consumption—feed crops 
will also, when efficiently produced, be good money or 
sales crops. ‘ But we are not making a plea for the pro- 
duction of more feed crops in the South as direct sales 
crops. We are making a plea for more feed crops, 
now near the end of the planting season, for the sake of 
the livestock, for the better feeding of farm folks and 
for the land’s sake. 


But especially we have in mind the better feeding of 
the livestock, for when that is accomplished, the farm 
family and the soil will be better fed and the financial 
condition of the. farmer and the whole South will be 
improved. 


So long as cheap bulky products like hay and other 
feeds are shipped into the South, burdened with heavy 
freight and handling commissions or charges, the whole 
South must suffer a great economic loss. There is 1 > 
appeal from this conclusion as related to the whole 
South, however the individual farmer may judge the 
economic problem of feed production as applied to him- 
self, 


Every acre of corn ought to have soy beans, velvet 
beans, cowpeas or some other legume crop planted with 
the corn. As far as possible every acré from which 
oats, wheat or other early harvested crop is taken 
should be kept busy growing some legume or other 
feed crop the balance of the long growing season, but 
this is not enough. Nor is it enough that we plant 
more acres to feed crops as the first crop on the land 
for this season. This should most assuredly be done, 
but as stated, it is not enough. We must have more 
interest in the production of feed crops which will 
mean larger yields per acre and more economical pro- 
duction. The writer was recently in a section where 
the average yield of cotton was 127 pounds of lint per 
acre and seventeen bushels of corn. When he urged 
the growing of more feed crops, he was asked if he 
would advise planting corn on land which grew seven- 
teen bushels per acre in preference to cotton that yield- 
ed 127 pounds of lint per acre. Of course, he an- 
swered no, for 127 pounds of cotton at 20 to 25 cents a 
pound is better than seventeen bushels of corn at 75 
cents to $1 a bushel—as a money crop. 


But why consider only corn and cotton? 
that will produce only seventeen bushels 


"T ive livestock problem of the South is feed pro- 





An acre 


By TAIT BUTLER 


terested enough in feed production to learn how to 
‘harvest the whole corn crop. 

More acres in feed crops and more interest in feed 
crops will solve our largest livestock problem and at 
the same time go a long way toward solving our soil 
problem of larger yields and more economical produc- 
tion of all crops. 


What is the Future of Livestock Produc- 


tion in the South? 


HERE are at least two lines of livestock produc- 
tion that have not suffered the lack of interest 
and decrease in numbers due to the general de- 
cline in prices during the past two or three years. 
These are dairying and poultry. Beyond doubt there 
has been a marked increase in dairy and poultry pro- 
duction and interest all through the business depres- 
sion which has affected the whole country. Possibly 
there is also a greater interest in sheep, but beef cat- 
tle and hogs, particularly beef cattle, have suffered 
greatly from the decreased prices and consequent lack 
of interest in these classes of animals from the South- 
ern farmer. 


There were more horses and mules combined in this 
country January 1, 1920 than at the time the census was 
taken in 1910 or 1900. The numbers of mules have 
steadily increased even up to 1923, although the num- 
ber of horses decreased from 1920 to 1923, owing to the 
general depression. Tractors and trucks will also in- 
crease in numbers and as the years go by will establish 
themselves in the doing of certain lines of farm work, 
but the South, with its row or inter-tillage crops occu- 
pying nearly all the cultivated land, cannot afford to 
neglect the work stock of the future. As human labor 
on the farm becomes more scarce, more mules and ma- 
chines must be used, and therefore, the future supply 
and price of mules is one of real importance. Every- 
thing points to higher prices in the near future. 


The Southern farmer is facing a serious problem. Is 
he going back to cotton with heavy fertilization, to the 
neglect of feed production and increased livestock, be- 
cause of the higher prices for cotton; or is he going to 
develop a cropping system which will improve his soils, 
better distribute labor demands throughout the year 
and bring increased earnings per acre and per man 
through that process, without greatly decreasing total 
cotton production. Except where the boll weevils have 
been particularly destructive in recent years, it now 
seems to the observer of farm tendencies that the 
farmer of the South is headed as strongly as ever to- 
ward the one or single money crop system of farming. 
Some think the shortage of labor and the boll weevils 
will prevent an overproduction of—cotton, but every 
assurance of past experience points to the fallacy of 
this conclusion. In practically every case, a price which 
is regarded as good leads to overproduction. This will 
probably be the case with cotton in the future, as it al- 
ways has been in the past, the first favorable season 
over a large part of the Cotton Belt. A favorable sea- 
son means favorable for cotton and unfavorable for the 
boll weevils, which is one and the same thing, that is, a 
dry June and July. There is no safety except in a 
cropping system which will increase soil fertility, give 
employment for a larger number of days for both 
work stock and men and increase the acres which one 
man can handle, thereby increasing the earnings per 
acre and per man. 


More livestock and more soil-improving feed crops, 
with a better balanced cropping system is the only solu- 
tion which we can see of the labor problem and the low 
earnings per man, which has brought about our farm 
labor problem. At least, we must grow enough leg- 
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umes to improve our soils and enough livestock to con- 
sume these legumes to feed our farm population. 


The dairy cow and poultry are our most economical 
animal producers of human food on the farm. The 
dairy cow because of her long period of service, the 
economy with which she handles feeds, particularly 
roughage, and the essential nature of the food she pro- 
duces for man. And the hen, because she gathers so 
large a proportion of her feed from sources that are 
not otherwise utilized. 


The hog is an economical user of feeds, but when fed 
on high-priced human food grains he is still uneconomi- 
cal in furnishing food for man, Hog raising is only justi- 
fied in the South when the hog is made to gather the larg- 
est portion of his feed from cheaply produced legumes 
and is fed the smallest portion of high-priced human 
food grain, like corn. In the long run the farmer who can 
manage to utilize the largest number of acres per man 
and have the largest number of work stock, cattle, 
hogs, sheep and poultry working efficiently for him will 
have the best farm and maitftain the best financial con- 
dition. At least, that has been the case in the past, 
when applied to farmers generally in all lands. 


Better Heifers to Improve the Dairy 
. Herd 


HERE is too little attention given to the raising 

of dairy calves for the most rapid improvement 

of our dairy herds. A good bull may be used and 

only those heifers from the best cows kept, but unless 

the calves are well raised, progress in building up the 
herd may be slow and disappointing. 


Of course, the calves must be raised on skimmed 
milk, after three or four weeks old, for whole milk 
is too expensive and other substitutes alone are not sat- 
isfactory. But it requires more care to raise a calf well 
on skimmed milk than on whole milk. The troubles to 
be most carefully avoided are overfeeding, especially 
when the calves are young; the feeding of dirty milk 
or feeding from dirty or infected vessels or troughs; ir- 
regular feeding as to quantity, time and the tempera- 
ture of the milk. 


When whole milk is used, not enough is likely to be 
given to cause digestive troubles, scouring, etc., but 
when skimmed milk is used too much is often given. 
For the first three weeks four or five quarts, or say 
eight pounds a day at two weeks of age and not over 
ten pounds when three weeks old. For small calves 
three-quarters of these amounts are sufficient. It is 
best to feed three times a day for the first month and 
then twice a day is sufficient. But the milk must be 
sweet, warm and clean and fed out of clean vessels. If 
scours occurs the milk must be cut out entirely for one 
feed and then only about half the quantity given until 
the scouring ceases. When the calf is three weeks to a 
month old some good clean hay and shelled corn should 
be kept before it. The hay and corn must be kept 
clean, fresh and sweet. A little later oats, wheat bran, 
and corn may be mixed in equal parts, but it is hard to 
find anything better than whole corn for a calf getting 
skimmed milk. 


The young calf does not especially need green grass, 
but some good clean, sweet hay will be beneficial. The 
neglect to feed the skimmed milk*calves what grain 
they will eat is largely responsible for their failure to 
make satisfactory growth. But possibly the dairy heif- 
ers suffer most after they are weaned from milk. If 
spring calves, they suffer from lack of suitable feeds 
in sufficient quantity during the first winter, and if fall 
calves they are turned out in the spring on poor pas- 
tures without any grain and consequently do not develop 
as they should. Up to fifteen to eighteen months of age 
the dairy heifers should have a liberal allowance of 
grain. After twelve to fifteen months of age, if an 

good pastures, they get along pretty well 





that will make more feed. This same 
land, if planted to soy beans, will make 
as many bushels of grain, worth more 
for feed, and the soy bean stover will be 
worth more than the corn stover, either 
to feed or to improve the soil. This same 
acre of land might produce a crop of 
oats and vetch for hay and then the same 
season produce as many bushels of soy 
beans as it does now of corn. And under 
such cropping, if the soy bean stover goes 
back to the land, as is now done with 


of corn can be planted to other crops ( 


the corn stover, it will soon produce more BILL JOHNSON talks about his debts 

both morning, noon, and night; he fid- 
gets, fusses, fumes and frets, and fills his 
home with fright. 
gage to his meal and chews it with his 
beans, he eats it with his soup and veal, 
and with his nectarines. 
ley for a calf, that bill is due this fall; I 
owe ten dollars and a half to Johnathan 
That grocery bill at Gooseman’s 
store is growing like a weed, while there 


than seventeen bushels of corn. 

If there was a proper interest in mak- 
ing feeds, corn stover would not be al- 
lowed fo stand in the field, to be burned 
in the spring, and twice as much per ton 
paid for cottonseed hulls, a poorer feed, 
as it would cost to harvest the corn 


McCall! 








The Cheerful Plowman—,, 22, sur 


MORTGAGES AND MEALS 


need!”—And 


so hard! 
and here 
the chicken bones! 

cannot eat their pie! 


He brings his mort- 


the blues away! ‘Tis: 


“I owe McCaul- 


are many items more that I suppose we 
then he takes a gulp of tea 
and two big bites of bread, and as he 
swallows seems to see a club above his 
head. His good wife sits across the board 
with face drawn out a yard, and wonders 
why the gracious Lord let’s money come 
“We've had that mortgage 
seven years!” Bill Johnson then bemoans, 
his wife sheds salty tears upon 
The good wife here 
begins to wail and all the children cry; 
their faces now are long and 
ow, I have made 
a rigid rule that’s working every day; it 
helps to keep our tempers cool and keep 
Do not mix your 
business up with things you have to eat: 
don’t mix your mortgage in your cup or 
i your Cream of Wheat; 
your store bill with your pie or interest 
your hash; this sets your appetite 
awry and brings no extra cash! 


de without much or any grain, but when on 
dry feed some grain should be given in 
addition to legume hay and a little silage. 
The growing heifers when on our aver- 
age pastures should receive some grain or 
concentrates if the best development is to 
be obtained. 

As soon as the calves get no milk they 
should have equal parts of wood ashes or 
acid phosphate and salt kept before them 
all the time. A lack of suitable feeds— 
those containing protein in large quanti- 
ties like legumes—is much more largely 
responsible for the lack of size in our 
dairy heifers than any lack of mineral 
matter, but when a little additional cal- 
cium (lime) and phosphorus can be so 
easily and cheaply supplied there is no 
excuse for running any risk of the grow- 
ing stock not getting enough. Better de- 
velopment of the growing stock means 
yy, better cows and better production. 
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“Old Times in The South” 


More Reminiscences of Our Readers 


I.—“‘Going West” With the 
Pioneers in 1848 


WAS early in the fall of 1848 that 
my father and mother and I, a man 
named Joe Graham, and three Negro 
slaves, reached the Texas border, cross- 
ing out of Arkansas. We had been 26 
days coming from Anniston, Ala. We 
had two wagons, in which we carried all 
the provisions we would have in our 
Texas home, which we were soon to find, 
We also drove nine horses, besides the 
ones we worked. 
I 


About an hour before sundown on Au- 
gust 28, we came to a small creek near 
the present town of Gilmer in Upshur 
County. Here we decided to camp for 
the night. The Negroes soon had ropes 
stretched from tree to tree, making a 
pen for the horses, while Graham brought 
up wood for the night. Father and I 
went down to the creek with some small 
hooks and caught enough fish for supper, 


while Graham decided to go and try to’ 


kill a turkey for the next day. He had 
not gone far when he got a shot at a 
young buck. Swinging it on his back, he 
started back to camp. He had to cross 
the creek coming back, and here he saw 
moccasin tracks in the mud. When he 
reached the camp he told us he feared 
we might be bothered by Indians during 
the night. 


We prepared.the venison for cooking, 
had a part of it for supper, and after 
supper hurriedly put things away, got our 
guns out, ahd filled them with a round of 
ammunition. We all gathered under one 
wagon, having the harness and other 
things piled upon the sides and ends. We 
stayed here for about an hour and a half, 
and were about to decide that the Indians 


would not come our way, when our 
horses snorted and the air was split by 
the piercing yell of the Comanche on the 
warpath. 


They made a dash for the wagon, com- 
ing from behind trees and shooting their 
arrows as they ran, but one volley from 
our guns checked them, and upon the 
second volley, they fled back into the 
woods, leaving two killed. We did not 
know how many there were, but we 
guessed there were about 12 of them in 
all. One of the Indians who was killed 
had a wampum headgear which I still 
have and think lots of, for this was a 
souvenir of our first Indian fight in 
Texas. 


Next morning we were up and moving 
early, but had no more trouble with the 
Indians. Three days later, however, near 
the present site of Athens, Texas, a band 
of horse-thieves drove off all our spare 
horses. This left us with only four 
horses with which to finish our journey. 


II 


On September 4, we reached Waco 
Springs on the west bank of the Brazos. 
This was the home of the Waco tribe of 
Indians. There was no sign of a village 
then, as it was one year before Major 
George B. Erath was authorized to lay 
off Waco village. We spent the night at 
these old historic Indian springs and next 
day started out again. Finally, on Sep- 
tember 6, we stopped on a creek about 
one mile east of the Leon River and 35 
miles southwest of Waco Springs, where 
Waco City now stands, 


We all set busily to work building a 
house. As Graham was a good rock 
mason, my father decided to build a rock 
house. It was a four-room house with a 
low roof covered with hand-hewn boards 


for shingles. There was one large fire- 
place with a large cellar underneath it, 
and six windows in it. The house still 
stands, though it is not used any more. 
We built a log house for the Negroes. 


Having set up as good quarters as pos- 
sible, my father and two of the Negroes 
set out in a wagon for Nacogdoches to 
establish a claim on our land and bring 
out some tools with which to farm. The 
other Negro and Graham and I stayed at 
home, clearing away small patches 
around the house, splitting rails, and 
making wooden stools and furniture. 
Father returned only two days before 
Christmas, but it was few presents he 
brought. Among the tools he had two 
eye hoes, two double shovels, one walking 
seeder, two axes, and one Georgia sweep- 
stock. He also brought two barrels of 
flour, one of salt, and two sacks of wheat 
and two sacks of corn for seed. He also 
brought a small sack of cotton seed, some 
vegetable and truck seed and some wool, 
which my mother worked into thread and 
made into socks, shirts and underclothes. 


Ill 


We started in to put the land in shape 
for the crop to be planted the next spring, 
and by planting time we had about 50 
acres in shape. That first winter we were 
deprived of many of the things we think 
of now as necessities, We had no sugar, 
no coffee, no kind of beans. We used 
parched okra seed for coffee and for 
sugar we got honey from bee trees. We 
had plenty of wild game we killed in the 
woods. 

The second winter was considerably 
more agreeable than the first, for we had 
better clothing, more food and some close 
neighbors. Two of my father’s slaves 
ran off and left us short on help, but we 
had got all the land in good shape. The 


crops were very abundant that year, and 
we had to buy another slave to help har- 
vest them. 
. THOMAS O. MOORE. 
Rt. 2, Moody, Texas. 


II.—Civil War Days in 
Virginia 

WAS born in 1860 but I remember the 

war vividly because my dear mother 
was called away to a better world and 
left four little girls and one boy. My 
father was in the army all the time except 
when home on account of sickness, and 
we children had a hard time of it. I 
often wonder how we lived. 


There was an old colored woman whe 
belonged to a Mr. Robins who had loved 
my mother. Her master was very cruel 
to her, but many was the time she would 
come to see us long after we were in bed 
and bring us something to eat and we 
would get up to eat it. Then she would 
go back through the darkness to her 
cabin. One night she came with a large 
basket of cake and said, “Chillun, I’se 
gwine away to leabe you all and I may 
nebber see you no mo’ till we meet in 
heben. Don’ yer tell nobody you seed 
me, ‘cause ef dey ketch me, dey will whip 
me to death.” 


Next day the men came to our house 
and searched for her and when they 
couldn’t find her, they thought they would 
scare us into telling where she was. They 
tied a rope around my brother’s neck and 
said they would hang him if he did not 
tell whether or not she been to see us. He 
said, “Well, you can hang me if you want 
to.” His four little sisters were clinging 


(Continued on page 15, column 1) 





Stop— 


paying too much for 
your work garments! 


We make and sell the famous Blue Buckle 


work garments 


at prices defying honest 


competition. Here is why: 

Experience gained by making over nine 
million work garments. The most modern, 
perfected cutting and stitching machinery. 
Manufacturing on a huge scale. Concentra- 
tion in one big factory, specializing exclu- 


Manufactured 
under the 
cleanest and 


most sanitary 
conditions. 


And quality! 


sively on work garments. 
labor. Selling direct to the retailer. 


Skilled, intelligent 


Just have your dealer show 


you Blue Buckles and see for yourself no 
better garments are made. 


Positively 
no convict, 
institutional, 
or similar 











labor employed. 


Blue Buckle overalls, work shirts, and work pants 


felai”’ 


seams; 


fortable. 
back style. 





Blue Buckle “‘Big- 
Probably 
the strongest over- 
all ever made. 
Triple - stitched 
tailored 
buttonholes;deep, 
lined pockets; 
roomy and com- 


suspender or high 





Blue Buckle Coat Style Work 
Shirt. Finest quality heavy indigo 
chambray: extra full body; rip- 
proof sleeves; pearl buttons; full 
cut wide collar; two big 


Blue Buckle Work 
Pants. Made in 
in checks, pin 
khakis, 
mole- 


ive pock- 
ets; strongest 
taped seams; built 
throughout for 
service, yet good- 
looking enough to 
wear anywhere. 


pin 
stripes, 
corduro; 
skins. 








Blue Buckle “‘Bigfela’’ Work 

t. Roomy raglan shoulders; 
tailored collar; detachable brass 
buttons; triple-stitched seams; 


large, strong pockets. A coat 
any farmer can be proud of for 
a long time! 
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, Cotton Farmers Find Poultry 





The Progressive Farmer 


Pays 


Thirty Carroll County Farmers Make Money from Hens—By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 











IFTY dollars a week clear profit 

from one phase of a general farm 

business is not bad, especially from a 
line that has been developed within the 
past year. But this is exactly the amount 
of clear money that R. H. Eady, of Car- 
roll County, Georgia, has been making 
from his poultry during the winter and 
spring months... “Bob” Eady, as they call 
him at home, is one of the best farmers 
in Carroll County. He is by no mnieans 
a poultry specialist, but like a number of 
good farmers of Carroll, he became in- 
terested in chickens last year, and has 
found them so profitable that he is plan- 
ning to double the size of his flock. 

In a recent issue of The Carroll Coun- 
ty Times, Mr. Eady gave a brief state- 
ment concerning his poultry business and 
it was from this statement over his own 
signature that I learned that his 800 hens 
were netting him more than $200 a 
month. The following paragraph gives 
his own account of his flock and the 
money that they have made him: 

“In addition to growing my regular 
crop last year I bought 2,000 day-old 
chicks. I grew them out and now have 
800 laying hens that are beauties, and 
they are delivering the goods daily. At 
present I am shipping 11 cases weekly; 
and at 30 cents a dozen, f. 0. b. our sta- 
tion, which we have received for our last 
shipments, are bringing in $99 a week. It 
costs $6 per day, or $42 a week to feed 
my hens, which leaves me $57 a week for 
my work in caring for them. These eggs 
are sold through our egg circle which 
was organized on August 15 last summer, 
and have brought all the way from 8 to 
20 cents a dozen over the regular market 
price here.” 


Thirty Men Succeed With Poultry 


M® Eady is one of about 30 men in 

Carroll County who have gone in for 
poultry rather extensively during the past 
year or two. Not all of them have been 
so successful, but every single one of 
them, so far as I was able to learn, has 
made money. All of them are expecting 
to increase their flocks another year, and 





$500 MORE A YEAR 


How the average farmer can get it.—This 
is one of a series of articles showing how 
Southern farmers are actually getting 
that extra $500 a year. 





new poultry houses are being built all 
over the county. 

H. H. Alexander has done almost as 
well as Mr. Eady. During the early 
spring months his 600 hens were making 
him a profit of $5 a day and he was buy- 
ing his feed. Another year he thinks 
that he can make considerable more clear 
money by producing at least a part of his 
feedstuffs. Last March, a year ago, he 
bought 1,000 chicks. From this number 
he raised more than 800. He kept strict 
account of the cost from the beginning 
and found that up to October 15 his 
chickens had cost*$388.62, including cost 
of chicks and feed, and even something 
for deprtciation on equipment. He sold 
his cockerels for $187.79, which made 
his pullets cost him a trifle over $200 or 
something like 50 cents apiece. He was 
offered $1.50 each for them at that time. 
From this 1,000 chicks he got only about 
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PICKING UP EGGS IS NO JOB FOR A SMALL BOY ON THE KINNEY FARM. THESE 2,400 HENS LAID 1,00 EGGS THE DAY THIS WAS TAKEN 





state, 
said farmers and merchants. 


the cash that cotton once brought. 





A Cotton County Turns to Poultry 


T ONE time Carroll County, Georgia, was one of the foremost cotton 
producing counties in what at that time was a great cotton producing 
“We are too far north, the boll weevil will never hurt us,” 
a But the boll weevil came and he hurt. 
@ great many one-time cotton farmers are turning to chickens as a source of 
Farmers elsewhere will find in poultry 
an effective aid in getting that $500 in spite of the boll weevil. 


Now 








400 hens, and the other 200 he acquired 
by raising some chicks on shares for one 
of his neighbors. 

At the end of his first year Mr. Alex- 
ander was so well pleased with his pro- 
gress that he said, “I am well satisfied 
with my experience, progress, and results, 
I think anyone on the farm, if willing to 
work and give close .ttention to poultry, 
could not do better than to invest some 
money in purebred chickens.” 

Such examples might be given at 
length, but these two are typical of the 
results that have been obtained by those 
farmers in Carroll County who have 
gone in for poultry. 


From Cotton to Hens 


HE biggest poultryman in the county 

is W. H. Kinney, and possibly it is 
from his leadership that the industry in 
Carroll County. has developed so rapidly 
and so soundly. Several years ago he 
felt that there was money in poultry and 
started into the business. Along about 
that time cotton began to go up and Mr. 
Kinney, like a lot of others, gave up his 
special line and went back to cotton 
farming. The season when cotton drop- 
ped from 40 to 12% cents, Mr. Kinney, 
like most other farmers, lost money, and 
he lost no time in getting back into the 
poultry game. He is cured of cotton 
farming now, so to speak, and has given 
over his entire farm to poultry. For ex- 
ample, this year he has about 90 acres of 
grain with the idea of producing feed for 
his 2,400 laying hens. 

At present his hens are laying in the 
neighborhood of 1,600 eggs a day. Last 
week I went with Mr. and Mrs. Kinney 
when they gathered the eggs, and they 
took an auto truck to carry them to the 
house, which was only, across the road 
from the laying houses. 


While Mr. and Mrs. Kinney are the 
biggest “poultrymen” in the county they 
are very much interested in seeing the in- 
dustry develop throughout the county. 
They are always ready to give their help 
in assisting their neighbors. They were 
instrumental in organizing the first egg 
circle in the-county, which is known as 
the “Kinney Quality Egg Circle.” And 
that this circle is a going concern is evi- 
denced by the business of last week. Mr. 
Kinney showed me a letter, which was 
very brief, but the kind that all of us like 
to receive. It reads as follows: “Enclosed 
find check for $480 in payment for eggs 
shipped last week.” 


While the poultry business, as a reg- 
ular part of the farming program of 
Carroll County, is but a little more than 
one year old, it has already grown to be a 
big thing. It is estimated that this spring 
more than 200,000 baby chicks will be 
shipped into the county. As yet they 


have not attempted to hatch any chicks 
for themselves, but plans are now being 
made to put in a hatchery or two next 
year. The chickens purchased this year 
cost more than $30,000 and it is thought 
that a part of this money can be saved, 
and the quality of the chickens improved 
if some breeding and hatching is done at 
home. 

One of the safe and sane things about 
the poultry development in Carroll is 
that apparently everybody who goes into 
the business makes a study of it. In fact 
there are three egg circles in the county 
now, and they have regular meetings 
twice a month and these are study periods 
as well as business meetings. At each 
meeting some particular topic of timely 
interest is discussed, All of the members 
read the farm papers and poultry jour- 
nals, 


Studying the Business 

HIS probably accounts for the fact 

that almost everybody does things in 
about the same way. As for example 
most of the brooder houses are built in 
units to care for 1,000 chicks. They all 
use Simplex brooder stoves. The houses 
are 16 feet deep and 32 feet long. This 
space is equally divided. In one-half is 
the stove, and in the other the feed hop- 
pers. They have had little or no trouble 
in raising their chicks. 

Since the farmers of Carroll County, as 
individuals and coéperatively, have made 
a success of the poultry business, it is 
worth while to consider a few of the 
things that have contributed to their suc- 
cess, and to me it seems the following are 
the most important. 


Factors of Success 


F’RST, they all raise White Leghorns, 

It is important to have but one breed. 
Then the eggs all are uniform in color, 
shape and size. This makes it possible to 
ship codperatively. In some counties ev- 
ery person going into the business selects 
a different breed. This is a mistake. One 
man can never ship alone to the best ad- 
vantage, and all shapes and colors of 
eggs will not attract the buyers who are 
looking for a quality product. 

Second, for the egg market they pro- 
duce nothing but infertile eggs. Infertile 
eggs keep better than fertile ones, they 
sell better and command a premium on 
the market. 

Third, they study the business. No 
new farming enterprise can be successful 
that is not carefully studied. Just now 
we are interested in the cow, the hog, and 
the hen. This is a program that is eco- 
nomically sound—there is,no doubt of it, 
but its success will depend on how care- 
fully it is. studied. The livestock busi- 
ness is complicated, and those who are 
willing to “go to school again,” so to 





speak, will find it the most profitable. 
These men who have been clearing $5 a 
day, $50 a week, and getting 1,600 eggs a 
day, have been meeting regularly and dis- 
cussing and studying their business, and I 
don’t doubt but that those occasions have 
been as pleasant as they have been profit- 
able. 

As a state, Georgia has been consum- 
ing $40,000,000 worth of poultry products 
a year, and producing only one-half of 
that quantity. In other words, each year 
Georgia has been sending more money 
out of the state to buy chickens and eggs 
than the peach crop was bringing in. 
This is a condition that will soon be a 
thing of the past, for all over the state a 
great interest has developed in poultry 
production, and it won't take many coun- 
ties like Carroll to turn the trick. 


“Easily the Leading Farm 
Paper of the South” 


RISTOW ADAMS of Cornell Uni- 

versity, probably the foremost Amer- 
ican student of agricultural journalism, 
published in a recent issue of the Cornell 
Countryman a careful review of the 
foremost American farm papers. Mr. 
Adams’ article was written about Janu- 
ary 1. Concerning Southern farm pa- 
pers he said :— 

“Yet in subject-matter and service, in 
spirit, and in personality, Clarence Poe’s 
Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, and 
Birmingham, and Memphis, and else- 
where, stands about at the top of the list 
of the farm papers of the country. It 
probably has more of the confidence of 
its readers than any other; its interests 
are broad, yet it has strong local flavor. 
It has a fearless and a spiritual quality; it 
has at the same time an air of intimacy 
and homelikeness; it ministers to most 
of the needs of its readers, and is not 
only guide, philosopher, and friend, but 
is teacher and pastor, too. A large part 
of its influence is built around the per- 
sonality of its editors and contributors, 
past and present,—Poe, Massey, Tait 
Butler, Mrs. Hutt, to mention only a 
few. As compared to the best in the 
field, however, it is execrably printed, 
and puts its worst foot forward with 
grey ink, coarse paper, and slovenly 
press work. One who is a stickler for 
appearances must have to like it a lot in 
order to read it at all.” 

As will be seen, Mr. Adams had just 
one serious criticism to make of our pa- 
per—the unsatisfactory printing and ap- 
pearance of The Progressive Farmer up 
to January of this year when Mr. Adams 
wrote his article. Since that time The 
Progressive Farmer has begun using a 
much better grade of paper, has im- 
proved its whole typographical appear- 
ance, has employed a typographical ex- 
pert to give general supervision to our 
work, and we believe The Progressive 
Farmer’s looks are now not far behind 
its quality. 








“RIGHTLY organized country life,” 

says the dean of a large Middle- 
western agricultural college, “offers 
more in the way of intellectual enjoy- 
ment and satisfying social life than is 
possible in any other surroundings.” 
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How to Get a Good Stand 


K ines kind of garden we will have from 
early summer on to next spring de- 
pends primarily upon getting a stand. 
Anybody can get a good stand early in 
the year when Jack 
Frost has crumbled 
the ground fine and 
before the sun and 
wind have pumped 
the water out of the 
soil. In the late win- 
ter and early spring 
we have a surplus of 

‘ water and a defic- 
_ ME. NEWMAN iency of temperature 
to contend with in making a good seedbed 
and getting a good stand. As the season 
advances we have an excess of tempera- 
ture and often a deficiency of moisture. 
Hence the same soil preparation we made 
in February and March will not always 
make a good seedbed between late May 
and fall. 

Our work with the soil, whether it be 
in garden, orchard, or field, is to change 
the ground from a condition not suited 
to crop growth to one that is suited. 
That’s the way we have been doing— 
waiting until the soil has gotten into bad 
shape. In the garden this may happen 
two or more times in one season. 

The thing we want to do and must do 
is to keep the soil in good condition. This 
is athousand times more satisfactory than 
allowing it to zigzag in and out of condi- 
tion several times through the summer. 
It is cheaper and easier, too, and is the 
best assurance of a year-round garden. 
To keep a garden soil fit and ready to re- 
spond to every reasonable call made upon 
it is not so much of a mystery after all. 
As a matter of fact, it is so simple that 
we often overlook or neglect it. Jf we 
loosen the surface, we loosen it all. This 
is the simple recipe for keeping our gar- 
den soil in fit condition. Of course this 
does not apply to a poorly drained soil or 
to soils sick for the need of lime or “all 
out of sorts” for the need of humus. 
Such soils are not garden soils until 
drained, limed, and fed on humus. 











Garden soils get out of condition in 
two ways as far as the formation of crust 
and clods is concerned. They either har- 
den by not having the surface stirred af- 
ter rains or harden after having been 
tramped on. Stir the average garden soil 
one or two inches deep after each rain 
and it will remain loose beneath this 
mulch of earth, and the mulch will hold 
the moisture in. When you have packed 
the ground with your feet while gather- 
ing vegetables, then you should keep a 
wheel hoe or rake handy and destroy 
those tracks, each one of which may 
make a clod if left alone. Keep this up 
while crops occupy the land and then 
re-prepare each plot or row as soon as its 
crop matures. Then you will keep your 
soil in condition to sprout seeds all 
through the summer and you get rid of 


‘ the cause of poor stands. Remember 


this: Keep the ground in good condition. 


Good Seeds and Seedsmen 


HERE is no closed season for cuss- 

ing seedsmen, yet nine times out of 
ten, (or maybe 19 times out of 20), 
the seedsman is not to blame when the 
seeds don’t come up. There are a lot of 
good seedsmen. ‘They are honest and are 
good business men. It is only by keeping 
their customers pleased that they can 
hold them. It is our own fault if we do 
not patronize reliable -seedsmen. If we 
have any doubt about the seed, we can 
make a germination test before sowing 
them. I am making two such tests now 
and have made more than two dozen and 
a half since the first of April. All came 
through to my complete satisfaction—ev- 
ery single kind. These lots included sev- 
eral kinds of flower seeds and it does 
look as if more seed came up than were 
sowed. This seedbed was covered com- 
pletely with planks which remained on‘ 
for four days. Then they were lifted a 
few inches for a day and finally removed 

































































“Gas Well'is placed 
at any convenient 
point in the yard 





























































































“hut Woman's work is never done’ 


Here’s one of the 398,000 wives the day’s work —and hours 
for whom the discovery of Union for rest and recreation, vitally Lighting the Living Room 
Carbide has brought an end to necessary to health and happiness. 


Old tasks made easy 


Can you imagine a gas well right as the Colt “Gas Well.” From it 
in your own yard? Then you have comes Union Carbide Gas, made 
a vision of the Colt Lighting-and- automatically as needed—a gas for 
Cooking Plant—knowneverywhere convenience and comfort— 

















—for lighting your house and barn! 
no more lamps to clean and fill 





—for cooking your meals! 
—for ironing your clothes! 
—hot water for washing! 


The Colt “Gas Well” makes these tasks lighter—brings the relief your 
wife has always longed for. 


Remember—your wife’s kitchen is her workshop 


How many summers has she  day’s ironing! And the meals to be 
burned of her health and couragein got, bar nothing! At bedtime men- 
that stifling kitchen—overheated to tally and physically exhausted— 
exhaustion by the hot cook stove— head aching—nerves on edge—and 
facing the week’s wash or an all tomorrow all over again. 


Let us help you change all this 


Union Carbide Gas from the Colt Instantly turned on or off—work 
“Gas Well” makes acooler kitchen. shortened—an extra hour or two for 
Heats the water, or the iron, and rest and enjoyment of this greatest 
cooks without heating up the room. of all home improvements. 


We make it so easy—a whole year to pay 


Make this your first cool kitchen the children. Colt “‘Gas Wells” 
summer! Delight in the soft sun- are helping farmers everywhere to 
like brilliance of Union Carbide make their.farms pay. Surely 
Gaslight in every room. You’llread you’re interested—get the facts. 
more and learn more; so will all Send the coupon today—NOW, 


J.B. COLT COMPANY eeitiin tone 
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DEPT, C-22 es J. B. COLT 
30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK ~ Pa COMPANY 
Remarkable egg pro- Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide Pog 7 Dept. C-22 
duction next winter Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World a 7 F if 30 East 42d Street 
will follow installa- 7 New York 
‘ . e vr Pl | itt obli 
tion of Union Carbide cO ease supply me without obliga- 
Gaslight in the hen- so 7 tion, full facts on the Colt Lighting 
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The Progressive Farmer © 


Conecuh County Farm Bureau Active 


Report of Farm Bureau and County Agent Shows Many Accomplishments 
By P. R. PETTIS, County Agent 


T HAS been the purpose of the 

Conecuh County Farm Bureau since 

its organization to follow a definite 
program of agricultural development. 
This program is to be made up of the 
work undertaken by the district or local 
community farm bureaus as soon as 
such local organizations could be formed 
and their work outlined. 

So far the farm bureau members in 
eight community districts, representing 
about two-thirds of the entire county, 
have gotten together and discussed their 
agricultural problems in codéperation 
with the county agent, and made out an 
outline of work to be undertaken during 
the winter and-spring. The communi- 
ties that have begun the execution of an 
organized program of work are: Bell- 
ville, Lenox, Oak Grove, Evergreen, 
Bowles, Skinnerton, Herbert, and Castle- 
berry. 

The ccomplishments summarized 
herein represent that part of the com- 
munity programs of work which has 
been carried out up to date. 


Variety Tests With Improved Seed 


tes of 48 farmers have planted 
approximately 500 acres of cot- 
ton with improved varieties of seed, 
in comparison with unimproved varieties. 
The varieties used were Cook 588 and 
Cook 307-6. The seed were purchased 
coéperatively from reliable growers. 

Nineteen farmers have planted a part 
of their crop with an improved variety 
of seed corn to compare it with their 
common seed. The variety used was 
Whatley’s Improved. The amount is ap- 
proximately 120 acres. 


Corn Weevil Control 


IX demonstrations in treating stored 

corn with carbon disulphide for wee- 
vil control have been given. Approxi- 
mately 1,700 bushels of corn have been 
treated in these demonstrations. It is 
estimated that 50 farmers visited these 
demonstrations. 


Home Orchard Work 


’ Sane meetings have been held at five 
‘home orchards. At each meeting 
pruning, spraying, and orchard manage- 
ment were discussed. Also a few trees 
of each variety in the orchard were 
rye, totaling 300 acres; 5 of melilotus, 


pruned by the county agent. Then the 
pruning tools were handed to the farm- 
ers present and each one given an oppor- 
tunity to prune several trees under the 
direction of the county agent. In this 
way each farmer got some practical ex- 
perience that he eould take home and use 
on his own orchard. These orchards 
will continue to be used for demonstra- 
tion purposes for a period of one year 
or longer. 

All farmers in the community are noti- 
fied in advance of the date that pruning 
and spraying will be done, and urged to 
be present. The average size of these 
orchards is estimated at one-half acre. 
Two sets of pruning tools and one bar- 
rel spray pump have been purchased by 
the owners of demonstration orchards. 
Since the work was started the county 
farm bureau purchased the necessary 
pruning tools for the county agent to use 
in conducting the demonstrations. 


Cover Crops and Terracing 


bpd THE early fall and winter 40 cover 
crop demonstrations were put in. 
These are as follows: 25 of Southern 


totaling 22 acres; 9 of hairy vetch, total- 
ing 15 acres; 1 acre of crimson clover 
and % acre of alfalfa. Reports have 
been received on a large percentage of 
these demonstrations, and show that they 
have been generally satisfactory. 

A series of terracing demonstrations 
was arranged so as to place a demon- 
stration in reach of every farmer in the 
county. The farmers were notified in 
advance of the date the &monstration 
would be given, and urged to be present. 
At each place terracing lines were laid 
off, a homemade drag constructed if 
suitable material could be had, and the 
terrace plowed up, and constructed with 
the drag. Each operation was explained 
fully as the work proceeded, and all 
present given an opportunity to ask 
questions and enter into the work. 
Eleven such demonstrations were given. 
The attendance was estimated at 125 
farmers. 


Fertilizers 


serie tests are being conduct- 
ed by 150 farmers, using mixtures 
recommended by the Alabama Experi- 








WITH THE FARM BUREAU AND COUNTY AGENT 
Upper leit, constresting a home-made terrace drag; lower left, cowpeas growing 
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in young home orchard for soil building; 
of C. 


home-made drag on farm of Lee Kirkland. 





. Clark near Castleberry; lower right, 


upper right, alfalfa demonstraton on farm 


constructing broad terrace with 








ment Station through the county agent, 
with an occasional variation. These 
tests are applied to all the common field 
and truck crops grown in Conecuh 
County. 

The final tabulation shows that 1,038 
tons of fertilizer materials were pur- 
chased cooperatively through the farm 
bureau. This material consisted of 300 
tons of nitrate of soda, 198.2 tons of 
kainit, and 538.8 tons of acid phosphate. 
These materials were mixed at home by 
the farmers and used as desired. The 
estimated saving on this purchase, com- 
pared to local prices, was $12.50 per ton 
on nitrate of soda, $5 per ton on kainit, 
and $2 per ton on acid phosphate. This 
amounted to the grand total of $5,788.60. 


Cotton Pooling 


PINAL figures furnished by the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
show that 228 farmers in Conecuh Coun- 
ty pooled their 1922 cotton crop, which 
amounted to 1,178 bales. The report 
shows further that Conecuh County led 
all the other counties in South Alabama 
in the number of farmers who pooled 
their cotton, 
fact, and shows that the farmers of 
Conecuh County stand four-square be- 
hind the farm bureau principles and poli- 
cies designed to establish better market- 
ing systems and improve agricultural 
conditions. 


Hog Sales 


Tt coéperative hog sales have been 
held at such times as would suit the 
convenience of the farmers in marketing 


their hogs. Sales have been held in 
Evergreen and Repton. A total of 1,707 
hogs have been sold, and_ brought 


$24,800. It has been estimated by the 
farmers that they get 25 per cent more 
for their hogs through coéperative sales 
than they did by selling them to local 
buyers. This would mean that the co- 
Operative sales have saved them $6,200 
on marketing their hog crop. 

The membership has made a substan- 
tial increase during this period. It has 
grown from 341 last fall to 619 to date. 
It is believed that this healthy growth is 
due largely to the active work the farm 
bureau has been doing to improve the 
agricultural methods and make farming 
more profitable, and farm life more at- 
tractive. 


Experimental Crops at Georgia State College 


Some Interesting Results Obtained and Indications of Other Tests Not Completed 
By PAUL TABOR 


IKE all farmers in North Georgia, 
the State College of Agriculture is 
behind the schedule in planting this 
spring. The cotton has been planted and 
is up to a fair stand. Some corn is also 
up, but being dam- 
aged badly by the 
budworms. The soy 
bean varieties are up 
and starting off well. 
Although the sum- 
mer crops are late, 
the winter crops are 
better than usual, due 
B. to the cool damp 
MR. TABOR spring. The grain 
and clovers are particularly good. 

Among the numerous tests with oats 
and wheat, the most striking one is Oc- 
tober 15 sowing compared with Novem- 
ber 15 sowing. All during the winter and 
spring, the early grain has been about 
twice the size of the late. There are 
many more heads among the early, and 
they are heavier, so the yield will be 
rauch greater. 

In the fertilizer tests, the plats receiv- 
ing acid phosphate are maturing earlier 
than any others. These have led in size 
during the entire winter and spring. Rust 
has started on most of the wheat, but the 





cool weather has kept it in check. Unless 
there is extremely warm weather during 
the next three weeks it is not expected to 
do much harm. 

The varieties of harley are very prom- 
ising. On good lands in North Georgia, 
more barley could be profitably raised. 


A Clover Spring ’ 


LL the clovers have responded to the 
cool wet weather. It has truly been 
a clover spring. The new bur clover, for 
which the name “Georgia Bur Clover” 
has been suggested, is loaded down with 
burs, but is still green and growing. In 
the best places, it is about knee-high. 
It started seeding earlier than any other 
clover, and_has continued. It doesn’t set 
seed as fast as common bur, but sets 
them over a longer period of time. 
Crimson clover has made the biggest 
growth of any clover this spring, and is 
now in full blossom. It will be cut with 
a mower in a week or 10 days and the 
seed saved in the chaff. - 
Subterranean clover, a new variety 
from Australia, has made a nice growth 
on land plowed early last fall and on rich 


land in sod. On poor sod it has been a 
failure. This clover spreads over the 
ground and pegs down its seed like run- 
ning peanuts. 

Hop and white clover have both grown 
well and are reseeding freely. A num- 
ber of letters enclosing hop clover for 
identification this spring shows that the 
farmers are discovering this plant on 
their places. It can be told by a yellow 
blossom. 


Annual Yellow Melilotus and 
Hubam Clover 
Aye yellow melilotus and Hubam 


clover, compared in adjoining rows, 
showed the former much better in early 
growth. It led in both height and spread 
by a large margin until early May, when 
the Hubam grew up very rapidly. On 
hard unplowed land, neither did well. In 
a grazing test, a cow ate the yellow an- 
nual melilotus readily. 


Vetch for Grazing and Hay 


\VETCHES have been grown during the 
past season for both grazing and hay, 
In a pasture, a mixture of hairy and 


Oregon vetch gave a good early growth, 
but was not grazed readily when other 
plants were available. 

For hay, hairy vetch looks best, Ore- 
gon second and a white blooming variety 
third. The hairy vetch runs more than 
the others. 

About 15 strains of alfalfas are being 
tried for hay. The most forward ones 
were ready to cut nearly a week before 
the average. 


Horse Beans Disappointing 


HE horse beans have been disappoint- 
ing, especially on ordinary land, The 
Lindsey Johnson variety made a small 
growth and has set a small amount of 
seed. The brown seeded variety from 


the Department of Agriculture has made * 


almost twice as much growth and has set 
more seed than the Lindsey Johnson: 

Napier grass had grown six to eight 
inches by the end of the first week in 
May, slightly more than the Johnson 
grass. 

A plat of kudzu set March 20 is up to 
a half stand. 





poured into a dirty container picks up 
dust that grinds out the insides of 4 
machine, : 
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_ Around the Farm This Week 


Southeastern Regional Crop 
Notes 


TH entire Goutheast is complaining of 
cold, damp weather, which has been 
unfavorable for practically all farm op- 
erations. Crop statisticians of this region 
report a great deal of damage from ex- 
cessive moisture, cold, and high winds. 

Cotton.—Cold has retarded the growth 
of cotton. There is quite common com- 
plaint of delay in plariting on aecount of 
rain, of young cotton dying on account of 
low temperature and of fields becoming 
grassy. Florida reports that bloom is 
now showing up on the bottom crop. Ala- 
bama and Georgia report fair to good 
stands in the southern part of the states 
with chopping reasonably advanced. In 
the northern portion of Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama a_ considerable 
proportion of the cotton remains to be 
planted. The season is getting very late 
for this to be done with hopes of making 
a successful crop in advance of the wee- 
vil. Considerable areas remain  un- 
planted in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. A number of mountain counties in 
the northern area complain of frost dam- 
age during past week. The weather 
conditions have been such as to limit what 
would otherwise have been a very heavy 
increase in cotton acreage. 

Corn is Tasseding in Florida—In the 
extreme Southeast corn is well advanced, 
but the upper portion of the territory has 
not yet planted half of their usual area, 
in some districts less than one-fourth, 

Oats.—Oats are practically normal in 
South Carolina with a record breaking 
crop in prospect. In Tennessee the win- 
ter oats are badly frozen out and the 
spring. sowed looking very poor. Har- 
vesting is practically complete in Florida 
and well advanced in South Georgia and 
Alabama. 

Wheat.—There is widespread complaint 
of rust in Georgia and some in South 
Carolina. The crop is just beginning to 
head in Tennessee with some reports of 
Hessian fly. Tennessee wheat was also 
affected by the light freeze of May 9 
and 10, 

Potatoes—Transplanting of sweet po- 


tatoes made exceptional progress in 
Ilorida, South Carolina and Southern 
Georgia, The Irish potato crop is mak- 


ing normal growth with digging well ad- 
vaneed in Florida, 

Tobacco.—The transplanting of tobacco 
is almost completed in South Carolina 
and Georgia with reasonably good stands, 
but growth retarded by low temperature. 
In Tennessee the plants are very back- 
ward and very few have been set. In 
Florida the growing condition is good, 

Hay and pastures are good and im- 
proving except.in Tennessee where they 
are backward. 

Fruit—Heavy rains have been of great 
benefit to the Florida citrus crop. Early 
peaches are ripening in Florida and the 
Georgia movement will soon be under 
way. A good blackberry crop is in sight 
and an unusual quantity of strawberries 
is being grown this year in Georgia. The 
outlook for this fruit is exceptionally 
good in Tennessee localities. Alabama has 
practically dropped out of the commer- 
cial peach business temporarily, the old 
groves at Atmore having died out. Apple 
prospects excellent in Georgia, medium in 
Tennessee, 

Truck Crops——Cucumber season is 
drawing to a close in Florida. The con- 
dition of peppers and eggplants is good 
and watermelons excellent in that State 
except where wilt is prevalent. Gardens 
are behind in the rest of the area. 

Livestock—Improving somewhat with 
good pasturage. Work stock are not in 
good flesh, 

Farm Labor.—The situation has _ be- 
come extremely serious in South Carolina 
where farms started months ago are now 
deserted. The plan of swapping day’s 
labor relieving situation somewhat in 
Georgia. Lack of plow hands and wet 
Weather present serious situation in about 


© haf of the southeast. 


Peanuts —Very great interestis being 
taken in the peanut crop, especially in 
those areas where it has been impossible 
to get in a normal cotton crop. Central 
Georsia will have a larger area this year. 
Siethene for seed peanuts very brisk. 
Some replanting has been necessary. 





Georgia Little International 
Livestock Show 


HE third annual International Live- 

stock Show was held recently at the 
State College of Agriculture in Hard- 
man Hall, which is a new animal hus- 
bandry building just completed. This 
building has a show ring and seating 
capacity of 1,500 and is the best animal 
husbandry building south of Illinois. 


This show is fostered by the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club, whose membership is 
composed of students for the purpose 
of promoting an interest in _live- 
stock throughout the state and financing 
the stock judging teams sent out by the 
college. It also offers experience in 
fitting animals for the show ring. 

The grand champion prize was given by 
C. A. Bryant of the Broad River Farm 
rand a graduate of the college. <A nice 
gilt of the noted strain, Broad River Big 
Model, a boar which Mr. Bryant gave the 
college two years ago and that sired 
the grand champion pen of barrows at 
the Southeastern Fair last fall, This 
boar was sired by Herlong’s Big Model 
which sold for the sum of $15,000. 

The prize for grand champion swine 
class was a silver trophy given by Bob 
Evans, secretary of the American Duroc 
Association. 

All classes of animals shown were the 
property of the college, and from their 
fine condition, showed that the boys had 
put months of work on them. Besides 
the educational value and experience in 
conditiong animals for the show-ring, 
it increases the financial value of the 
animals. 

Despite the inclement weather and the 
fact that Athens is a city, a large audi- 
ence, about 1,200 people, witnessed the 
judging with the keenest of interest. 
Not only people of the town but farmers 
from many miles away watched the 
judges of national reputation in their 
close decisions in placing of thé ani- 
mals, as in every case the competition 
was very close between classes. 


Aside from the show there was a 
varied program, which consisted of 
horseback riding by co-eds, hurdling, 


high jumping, and building pyramids on 
horseback by the boys—sponsored by 
courtesy of the local cavalry unit here 
at the college. F. D. CHASTAIN. 





Farms Improved By Terraces 


HE movement launched several years 

ago by county agents and other 
members of the Alabama Extension 
Service for the purpose of stimulating 
interest among farmers in terracing has 
been very fruitful. A report by L. C. 
LeBron, of Auburn, who devotes a large 
part of his time to terracing in codper- 
ation with county agents, shows that 
500,000 acres have been terraced in Ala- 
bama, and that there is a very rapid 
increase in the number of farms ter- 
raced each year. 

An added value of $5 per acre is 
placed on properly terraced land by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, which means 
that $2,500,000 have been added to the 
value of Alabama farms by the terracing 
of 500,000 acres. This is another an- 
swer to the question, “Does a county 
agent pay?” This added value is several 
times the annual cost of all agricultural 
extension work in Alabama, even though 
terracing is only one of many lines of 
work conductetd. 

In Alabama the low, broad-base ter- 
race has been recommended for’ some 
time. It prevents washing, holds mois- 
ture, and permits cultivation by the use 
of improved machinery. 


Hail Insurance 
Makes Farming Safer 


““Yes, Mr. Masters, safe farming 
pays the best in the long run,” 
remarked County Agent Myers 
as the two paced thoughtfully 
down the well-kept rows. “And 
safe farming mearis more than 
diversified crops. It includes 
insuring those crops against hail 
damage. Ever think of that?” 
“Yes, sir, and what’s more, mine 
are fully protected with a Home 
Hail Policy. I’m taking no 
chances this year.” 

Thousands of farmers consider 
a Hail Policy in The Home In- 
‘surance Company, New York, 
the best obtainable protection 
against loss through hail Jamage. 
Behind it stands the largest and 
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Strongest fire insurance com- 
pany in America with a record 
for square dealing, established 
since 1853. 


No matter how severe the storm or how 
wide-spread, you can depend upon a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement. The 
assets of the Home are ample to meet 
every loss Never has 2 Home policy 
holder been asked to accept less than a 
just settlement cof his claim. 

The greater the care with which you 
fertilize, cultivate and spray, the greater 
your loss will be should hail strike your 
crops. You will sleep better if your 
crops are protected with a Home Hail 
Policy. And your banker will regard 
you as a better credit risk. 

See the Home agent at once and take 
out full coverage on your crops—corn, 
cotton, tobacco and small grain. Write 












































us for name of nearest Home agent and 
interesting folder, 
Taken Out of the Farming Business 
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I AM OFFERING FOR SALE 


2,240 ACRES— Of Cut-over Land in One Body —2,240 ACRES 
SITUATED ms 
8 Miles Southeast of the Growing City of Andalusia, Ala. 
These lands are well drained, yet sufficiently level for the use of labor- 


saving machinery, being adapted for the growing of cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, pecans, sugar cane, potatoes, velvet beans, and all truck and fruit 


This property is accessible, being located on two well established mail 
; There is ample water for stock, and good natural pasturage. 
Will make attractive price for cash or terms. 


If Interested, Write 


THOS. G. CONNER, 




































Andalusia, Ala. 























P. O. DAVIS. 





Early Speckled 
Velvet BeanSeed 


FOR SALE 


We have a limited quantity of 
Early Speckled Velvet Bean 
Seed for sale at 


$1.75 


Put up in 2!4-bushel bags. 


Send money with order. 
Don’t Delay! 
Act Quick! 


The J. S. CARROLL 


MERCANTILE Co. 
TROY, ALA. 
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Slenderized Model 
For STOUT WOMEN 


A New and 
Attractive 
Pattern in 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


Relea is asked to wear a red 
poppy on May 30 in memory of our 
World War heroes. 

One room at a time and that done well 
is a good rule for 
spring house clean- 
ing. 

Baby will with- 
stand the coming 
hot weather far bet- 
ter if she is not giv- 
en tastes of the old- 
er people’s food. 

If your roses have 
mildew, dust with 
powdered sulphur when the dew is on. 
To prevent mildew, spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Over 2,0°0 farm homes in Tennessee 
were named during the month of April 
as a result of a campaign put on by 
county agents. Have you named yours? 

A study of any community will show 
that the farmers who are getting ahead 
are the ones that keep some kind of live- 
stock. Did you ever think of that? 

Gay colors are béing worn more and 
more. A pretty party dress for a young 
girl was made of palest yellow organdy 
bound with narrow bands of orange. 

Any mother who gives her baby 
a medicine advertised to stop the 
baby crying is apt to find herself with 
a baby whose health is so impaired 
he will not have the strength to cry. 


A garden will grow in 





I tried the little game of just closing the 
door behind me. Now I just do the best 
I can, breathe a little prayer for help 
and forgiveness and go on closing the 
door behind me.” 

“You are living proof that it pays,” I 
told her. “Your worry lines are conspic- 
uous for their absence. I will try.” 

Now I have mastered it sufficiently 
well to know how it pays and I suggest 
to you who worry to try “Just closing 
the door behind you.” Mrs, J. F. G. 


Crepe Paper Hats 
HE popular crepe paper hats may be 
made in several different ways: The 
crepe paper may be cut in 


first directions as they will not be re- 
peated. 


The Danger of Measles 


MAXY people are inclined to belittle 
the seriousness of an attack of 
measles, which is probably the most 
prevalent of all the infectious dis- 
eases. Everybody is susceptible to it, 
though one attack gives practically com- 
plete protection from another. Most, if 
not all, “second attacks” are due to er- 
rors in diagnosis. Measles itself is not 
a dangerous disease, but it becomes ex- 
tremely so because it makes people very 
liable to catch pneumonia, and the death 

rate from this complication 





strips, braided and sewed 
together without a founda- 
tion; strips of crepe paper 
may be folded and sewed to 
a buckram or crepe paper 
foundation, or the folded 
strips sewed together with- 
out the foundation. 

If crepe paper hats are 
treated with thin shellac or 
sprayed with “Chek,” a 
cleansing preparation which 
retards moisture, they may 
be made as practical as hats 
of other materials. An 





is very high. 

Children under six are al- 
ways in serious danger of 
death from an attack of 
measles. After the age of 
nine, the danger becomes 
much less if proper care is 
given and the patient is not 
exposed to pneumonia. 

From these and similar 
facts, Dr. Victor C. Vaughan 
in the May issue of Hygeia 
draws certain conclusions of 
great importance: (1) All 
children under 10 should be 








atomizer may be used or the 
special sprayér which may 
be purchased with the liquid. The 
entire surface should be thoroughly 
moistened with the liquid and allowed 

to become absolutely dry 





almost any spot where 
weeds will grow. Reduced 
food costs and better 
health are the results of 
growing vegetables for 
home consumption. 


Miss Louise Alexander, 
an attorney and _ state 
chairman of the North 
Carolina League of 
Woman Voters, holds the 
position of policewoman 
in Greensboro. She is the 








before testing or handling. 


The Braided Hat.—The 
braid for crepe paper hats 
is made from strips of 
paper cut across the grain 
through tne entire fold. 


To cut a strip of crepe 
paper straight when mak- 
ing folds or braids, slip 
the paper from the packet 
the required width, and 
using the edge of the 
packet as a guide, cut 








first woman in North 
Carolina and probably in 
the South to wear a police officer’s star. 


“Just Closing the Door Behind 
You” 


HAvE you the worry habit? Do you 
climb imaginary mountains? I did, 
until I learned about “just closing the 
door behind you.” 

Here are some of the mountains I re- 
moved. Before leaving home, did I, or 
didn’t I, close the bedroom window? 
Was the garden gate latched? If it 
rained I just knew my little chickens 
would all be drowned. 

What if the house should get on fire? 
I just knew I should have stayed at 
home. I was generally miserable and 
perhaps these about me were, too. 

I could go on indefinitely enumerating 
the things I found to worry over, at 
home of abroad, there is no need—you 
who have the habit know all the foolish 
things one can find to worry about; it 
is to you I am writing. 

I chanced to visit an old lady who had 
long been a friend of the family. I was 
bewailing my absentmindedness in fail- 
ing to attend to something before leav- 
ing home, just worrying as usual, and 
more than I knew. The old lady inquir- 
ed, “Did you ever try ‘just closing the 
door behind you?’” I did not understand 
and asked what she meant. Slowly re- 
moving her glasses and polishing them 
with the corner of her apron, she began: 
“Jt is just a game of mine—I used to 
have the worry habit and know just how 
you feel.” For a moment I was resent- 
ful and somehow troubled by a guilty 
feeling. 

She smiled. “I have often spoiled an 








otherwise perfect day for myself until 


(Figure 2.) 


through the entire fold 
with sharp shears. Vary 
the width of the strips for a wider 
or narrower braid. 

For a braid like coarse straw, fold 
strips of crepe paper lengthwise through 
the center, then fold again, so that no 
raw edges show. 

Braid three strands together, being 
careful not to stretch the strands nor 
crush them as they are be- 


(Figure 1.) 


protected from exposure, 
This means that they must 
be kept away from any person, child 
or adult, suspected of having measles. 
The rash does not appear until the 
fourth or fifth day of the disease, al- 
most exactly 14 days after exposure. 
Suspicious signs before the appear- 
ance of the rash are slight fever, 
cold in the head, and bloodshot, running 
eyes. (2) All patients with measles must 
be rigidly protected from exposure to 
other diseases. The dangers are real 
and sufficient, when grasped, to lead par- 
ents to insist on rigid observance of 
quarantine for all cases of measles. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


Reasons for My Good Health 


(First Prize Letter) 











HERE are my ten reasons for my good 
health :— 

1. I try to make fruit and fresh vege- 
tables form a large portion of my food 
to keep my body functioning 





ing braided, but fold each 
strand over carefully. See 
figure 1. 

The ends of the strips may 
be joined with paste when 
it is necessary to piece them. 

The strands will not tangle 
while being braided if the 
ends are rolled up part of the 
length and pinned, leaving 








properly and my skin clear. 

2 I like plenty of fresh air, 
windows and doors open all 
night, and all day, too, except 
in severe weather. 

3. I have comfortable, well 
fitting clothes. I do not like 
tight shoes and belts, but at 
the same time I can’t feel fit 
in’ shoes with runover heels 








one end considerably longer 
than the other two. See figure 1. 

The strips should be stretched and 
crushed together while they are being 
braided, if a soft braid is to be used. 
See figure 2. 


Begin at the center of the crown when 
sewing the braid together if no founda- 
tion is to be used, sewing each row 
under the edge of the preceding one, just 
as is done with straw braid. See figure 3. 


Use soft thread the same color as the 
paper used. A buckram frame or a 
hat of the correct head size may be 
used to help shape the crown and 
to prevent drawing the braid while sew- 
ing. Care should be taken not to sew 
the braid to the foundation, so that it 
can be removed when the crown is com- 
pleted. ’ 

Soon we shall publish illustrations and 
directions for special hats to be made 
of Dennison’s crepe paper, so save these 





(Figure 3.) 


or a shapeless baggy dress 
without any belt. 

4. I have a good dentist look over my 
teeth and give them a good cleaning at 
least once a year. It costs very little to 
keep them’ in good shape but a great 
deal to get them that way after a few 
years’ neglect. 

5. I do not take any patent medicines 
of any kind, and very little of even the 
old standbys, like castor oil or salts. 

6. I use plenty of water for drinking 
and bathing. 

7. Though there is always plenty of 
work to do, I take time to attend church 
and Sunday school regularly, see 4 
friend, hear a lecture now and then, and 
to read the farm papers for all the good 
hints and short cuts in saving labor, and 
the clean stories in other magazines. 

8. I do not discuss every little ache 
and pain I have, with every woman 


comes along. Very few home folks 4 
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' May 26, 1923 


and no outsiders are interested in colds 
and headaches, and when 99 times out 
of 100 they do not amount to anything 
anyway, why bore other people and wor- 
ry yourself with them? 

9. I try to keep cheerful. I can’t help 
the weather or the high prices of things 
we have to buy or the low prices of what 
we have to sell, and worry never helped 
anything but wrinkles anyway. 

10. I take an hour off every afternoon, 
if possible, for a nap or to just lie down 
and rest, and I keep so busy all the rest 
of the time I don’t have time to think 
of myself. 

I was not at all strong when I was 
married and have always been a little 
underweight, but except when the chil- 
dren came, I have had a doctor but once 
in nearly 20 years. I do all my own 
work except the washing. I would hard- 
ly know where to start to count up what 
my good health has saved us, not only 
in doctors’ bills and medicines, but in 
the saving of hired household help, the 
chickens, pigs, and calves I have raised, 
the foodstuffs I have canned, the sewing, 
and the being able to look after the chil- 
dren and so keeping them well. Truly 
I believe good health is the greatest as- 
set we have. 

MRS. W. J. WATKINS. 








| Teens and Twenties 


The Most Enjoyable Party I 
Ever Attended 


(First Prize Letter) 

WHat girl or boy does not enjoy a 

party? The best one I ever attended 
started in this way. Letters were passed 
around, first to the girls and then to the 
boys. My letter read, “Go to the stone 
table and stay there as long as you are 
able.” Others read: “Go to the stair, 
you'll find something there.” and “Go to 
the gate, don’t be too late.” And, Oh my, 
there were lots of others! In this way 
we chose our partners for a game of 
Rook. 

Then we played a game called “Barn- 
yard Noises.” We all sat in a circle and 
a lady whispered to each one to imitate 
some animal. She told me to sound like 
a mule. When everybody was ready, she 
counted, “One, two, three—Go!/” And 
with all the strength of my voice, I yell- 
ed, “Wanki, Wanki.” This brought on a 
hearty laugh for I was the only one who 
had anything to say, all the others were 
told to keep quiet. 

This was followed byanother game. Two 
boys, Harry and Joe, were made to sit in 
the center of the room, blindfolded, the 
rest of us being in a circle around them. 
Harry, with a book given to him by some- 
one without Joe’s knowledge, tapped Joe 
on the head. 

“Brother I’m bobbed,” said Joe. 

“Who bobbed you?” asked Harry. 


Joe never suspected Harry, and always 
guessed someone in the circle. The game 
ended when he suspected Harry. 


After these games, pineapple ice-cream 
and Lady Baltimore cake were served. 
WILLIS C. HENDERSON. 


To Make the Refreshments 


PINEAPPLE Ice Cream.—Three pints cream, 

Y% cup sugar, 1-can grated pineapple. Add 
Pineapple to cream, let stand thirty minutes; 
strain, add sugar, and freeze. 

Lady Baltimore Cake.—One cup sugar, 4 
cup butter, % cup cold water, 1 tea- 
spoonful vanilla extract, 2% cups flour, 
2% teaspoonfuls baking powder, 14 teaspoon 
ful salt, 6 yolks of eggs. Cream butter and 
Sugar together, Sift together three times the 
dry ingredients and add alternately with 
water. Add vanilla, beat mixture well, then 
fold in beaten yolks of eggs. Divide into two 
greased and floured layer cake tins and bake 
im moderate oven 25 minutes. 

Filling and Frosting.—One cup sugar, % 
cup boiling water, 2 whites of eggs, pinch 
¢ream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful vanilla extract, 
% cup chopped raisins, 4 cup chopped nut 
meats, 5 chopped daied figs. Put sugar and 
water into saucepa, stir until boiling, add 
cream of tartar, then boil until it forms soft 
ball when tried in cold water, or 240 degrees 
Fahrenhéit; pour on to stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs, pouring in steady stream and very 
slowly, adding while beating vanilla, raisins, 
Huts and figs, beat until thick and divide be- 
tween and on top of cake. Sufficient for one 
large layer cake. 
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In their partiality for Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Cords, the majority of farmers in America are in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that this name has 
meant Most Miles per Dollar for over twenty 
years, They have the facts to justify their con- 
fidence in these tires. 

For uncertain weather and for all conditions of 
roads, the farmer wants a safe, sure hold. This 
he has in the powerful gripping angles of the 
Firestone tread; it presents the right angle of re- 
sistance against swerve. And the toughness of 
the rubber makes this tread slower to wear—re- 
taining its non-skid effectiveness for thousands 
of miles. 

In the past sixmonths the demand for Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Cords has increased 194%over the 
same period one year ago—proof that the public 
has found genuine economy and satisfaction in 
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these reliable tires. —_—— 
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COOKS and CANS 
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Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
4 prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 
in You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CoO. 
Dept. F-2 Toledo, Ohio 





“Secrets of Canning anc 
Cooking” mailed FREE 
Post-card brings you a copy 














STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE 


fs ized as the nteed exterminator 
for Cockroaches, Water bugs. Ants, Rats and 


Don't waste time trying to kill these peste 
with powders, liquids or any experimental 
Preparations. 


Ready for Uee—Better than Traps 








Li 
1662—Becoming 


113@—Serviceable School Dress.—Cut in 


ewith 4% yard S-inch contrasting 
color. trasting color and 2% yards ruffling. 


1¥7—Porch or House Dress.—Cut in sizes Transfer Pattern No. 625—in yellow only— 
6, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin, (coin preferred). 

















Our Pattern Department 
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Lines for Stout Figure.— f 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. 4 and inch white material for vest. 
48 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 4% yards 44-inch material 
with ™% yard 15-inch contrasting 
color. material. 


sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2% yards %-inch material 
material with % yard 


38, 4, 42: and 4 inches bust meas- 15 cents extra 


ure. Size 3% requires 5 yards %- 
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inch plaid material with % yard 7- 


128@—Smart Frock For the Junior Girl.— 
Cut im sizes 6, 8 10, 12 and 4 years. 
Size 8 requires 24 yards %-inch 


1462—Long-waisted Dress.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, #, 42 and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards %-inch 
i 27-inch con- 










Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 














- Mother paints the car with Effecto when Father and 
Son are too busy, because she ‘‘just can’t stand the 


looks of the old thing any longer 


It really isn’t hard to do it with 
Effecto, that free-flowing, self- 
leveling, quick-drying and original 
auto enamel. Not a paint, wax 
or polish, but a beautiful lustrous 
enamel, that withstands sun, rain, 
snow and sleet longer than the 
finish originally put on by most 
manufacturers. 

Nine Effecto colors to choose 
from: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 


a2 
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Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing 
varnish and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Top & Seat Dressing waterproofs 
and makes old tops and uphol- 
stery look like new. 

Effecto provides extra dura- 
bility and luster on tractors, farm 
implements, porch furniture, 
bicycles, baby carriages and wood 
or metal articles of all kinds, 


A Dime to Cover Mailing Costs Brings a Free Can. 


We will send you free, a quarter- 
pint can of Effecto Black Enamel upon 
receipt of a dime to cover cating 
costs so that you can give Effecto an 


actual trial. Enough Effecto in the 
can to do a fender, hood, wheel or 
touch-up work. Send for your can 
now and try out Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 175 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT’ VARNISH PRODUCTS 
Sains Fillernese, 














YESTERDAY and TODAY 


From the beginning of time memorials have 
been erected in memory of those gone before, 
and today this custom is stronger than ever. 


YouCan Easily Sell Monuments 

And make excellent profits during your spare 

time. No investment or experience required. 

We furnish handsome illustrated catalogs with 

samples of material. All work guaranteed. 
Write Us fer Particulars 


COMMONWEALTH MARBLE & 
GRANITE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Designers 

pt. F. Atlanta, Ga. 


























Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
£100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 
Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
lass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
sy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
irginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 


It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 


any size can—without solder or acid. 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577 E Roanoke, Va. 
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Insect Powder 
1S¢ ~35¢—-70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 
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Some Things For the Children 


to Do This Summer 


“4 CHOOL closes tomor- 
Se" said the teacher, 

and instead of having a 
lesson today, I am 
going to tell you 
some things I want 
you to do this sum- 
mer. And before I 
finish I have a sur- 
prise for you. 

“1. I want you to make a resolution 
that during the summer months you will 
‘learn to see.” What do I mean? Well, 
this world is full of things that are beau- 
tiful and interesting, things that do not 
cost money and can be had for the seeing. 
There are the plants, trees, birds, flow- 
ers, animals, insects and much besides. 
All of these have wonderfully interesting 
ways of living, and you can learn about 
them if you will only keep your eyes 
open, 

“2. I am glad that each boy and girl in 
the class has joined a club of some kind. 
It is easy enough to join. Thousands of 
boys and girls in the South each year join 
clubs in the spring but they never carry 
out the work as they promised or plan- 
ned. I want you to stay with your club 
work this year until it is finished. Be 
‘doers’ and not merely ‘joiners.’ I want 
you to remember that your club work is 
not complete unless you keep a record, 




















NOWHERE BUT IN THE COUNTRY 


Probably, some of you recall that I told 
you last year that more boys and girls 
fail in club work because they do not 
keep records than for any other reason. 
So keep your records up-to-date. 

“3. This is the surprise for you. I am 
going to spend the summer in the com- 
munity, living at Sammy’s home. Your 
mothers and fathers have asked me to 
stay in the community this summer in or- 
der that I may help you with your club 
work and that we may meet from time to 
time to learn some more of nature’s in- 
teresting ways. Then, too, we shall have 
club meetings, picnics, fishing trips, base- 
ball games and many other kinds of 
amusement—all mixed in with our work.” 
This certainly was a surprise for the boys 
and girls. Never before had a teacher 
remained in the community during the 
summer. Of course they were delighted 
to know that they would continue to learn 
new things even if school had closed. 


UNCLE P. F. 


A Pair of Mockingbirds 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


YYHEN the weather begins to warm 
up in the spring there are two mock- 
ingbirds that come to our yard and make 
their summer home. Early last spring 
we saw them flying about and watched 
them for a long time. They were build- 
ing in a fig bush in our back yard. 

By and by four little birds were hatch- 
ed and the two old birds had a merry 
time feeding them. I think the little 
ones were never satisfied. The old birds 
would come up close to the back door 
and pick up crumbs of bread. They 
always got water from a little dish we 
have out at the pump and almost every 
day they fly up and perch on the pump 
and whistle a merry tune. 


We have a pet cat and when she gets 
out in the yard the old birds make a lot 
of noise, flying down at her and trying 





to make her leave. She never harms the 


birds but they are afraid of her just the 
same, 

On warm nights when the moon shines 
the birds always fly up in a pear tree 
just outside the window and sing a long 
time, I like to listen to them very much 
and always try to make them know I am 
their friend. 

It is only the 4th of March now and I 
have already seen them flying about the 
trees and I heard one singing the other 
day, so I hope they are going to be our 
pets again this year. 

HORACE MOODY (Age 11). 

Coffee County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note-—This is an interesting 
letter, but there are a lot of other 
things Horace might. have told us—the 
color of the eggs, for example, the ma- 
terial used in building and lining the 
nest, what the mockingbirds ate in addi 
tion to the bread crumbs, whether they 
had only one brood in a year or more, 
how .long it took the little ones to be- 
come grown, and whether or not the 
young ones come back to the old home 
the second spring of go somewhere else. 


The Winthrop Short Course 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
rs believe there is any bettet 
college in the United States than Win- 
throp, but if there is, it certainly is a 
fine one. 

At the short course here we are having 
four lessons each day. We have talks 
on our health first, and have made a 
health scrapbook illustrating the bath, 
the care of the teeth, and many other 
things. Then we go into the gymnasium, 
where we march, play games, run, and 
play. They have a swimming pool, too, 
and we go in swimming. After this we 
go to chapel and then to dinner. 

In the afternoon we judge canned 
products. We go to the cooking labora~ 
tory and have rules on etiquette given 
us and cooking. We judge clothing, too. 

They gave us a party Friday night and 
Saturday night there was community 
singing and a picture show afterwards. 

If I ever go to college, which I expect 
to do, I think I shall come to Winthrop. 

MARY ADKINS. 

Anderson County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—This letter was writs 
ten while Mary was attending the short 
course last summer. She would un- 
doubtedly advise every club girl every- 
where to begin early to make plans to 
go to the short course in her state. this 
summer. 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 


F THE roots produced by a wheat plant 

in a season were placed end to end, 
how far would they reach? 

2. How many miles of roots may a 
pumpkin grow in one season? 

3. How many feet of roots do you 
think a strong corn plant might have in 
one season? 

4. How far below the surface have al- 
falfa roots been found? 

5. How far below the surface have 
grapevine roots been found? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
H°” many stages in the life history of 

the apple tree tent caterpillar? Four. 
They are the egg stage, caterpillar or 
worm stage, cocoon stage and adult moth 
stage. 

2. What are some of the natural ene- 
mies of tent caterpillars? Birds, bacterial 
diseases and a parasite called the ichneu- 
mon fly. 

3. When should apple trees be sprayed 
to control tent caterpillars? Spraying 
very early, before the blossoms appeaf, 
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for a day or so. 


s why the gums should be lanced; I have | ucts from nature, it is pure 


never seen a case in which a baby’s gums 
4 should be lanced. More often the crying d h 1 
i or fretting is due to tight clothes, indiges- an wnoLlesome. 
tion, scratching of a pin, or thirst. Stom- 


, ach and bowel troubles, convulsions, or] | Order a case from your 


other serious illnesses have absolutely 
nothing to do with teething. dealer for your home 
bi When conditions are normal a breast- 
: a fed child is healthier than a bottle-fed 
— | one. Consequently the nursing baby us- 
BS ually has its first teeth at least a month 
in advance of the bottle-fed child. A 
2 baby’s gums are at first a light pink color 
and thin in appearance but become thick- 
er a short time before the teeth push 
through. As the gums become harder 
the baby begins to bite everything that 
reaches its mouth. It is safer not to use 
a teething ring as such an article is diffi- 
Bs cult to keep clean and is very apt to be- 
come a “germ breeder.” 
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The two lower central teeth (incisors) 
should appear first, when the baby is 
5 4 from five to seven months of age. Then 
in about a month’s time the upper central 
teeth come through. These temporary or 
“milk” teeth are 20 in number and, begin- 

| ning at the center, the teeth are found in 
a pairs. There is always a period of from 
. 7 three to six weeks between the cutting of 
each group of teeth. But by the end of 
the second year the milk teeth are usually 
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cruel master. She was walking in front 
of the men and they would crack their 
whips over her body as she went along. 


She waved her black hand at us as she A BSORBINE Sensational Bargain! 


went out of sight. I never saw her again. TRADE MARK REG.U.S Pal. OFF. 


Il Will reduce Inflamed, Strained,| Mlen’s Best Quality Muleskin Outing Shoes 


% Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 

















and we said we were going to kill her and 
got an ax. She is living today, though, in 
her eighty-third year, and I don’t know 
which one of us loves her most. 

When we five children lived there 
alone we had two cows and used to milk 
them three times a day. We would 


i My father did not know how long the Muscles. Stops the lameness and nd 2 Pair of Hose 
, war would last d finally he ied ain from a Splint, Side Bone, or 
on wou as an S ina y e marrie one Spavin. No blister, no hair 
again to protect his little girls. Our step- gone, see meres can be woot, aa 
9 as ‘ a bottle at druggists or elivere 
, mother must have had her hands full be- Describe your case for special in- 
* cause we had lived alone and had our geructions and interesting horse 
4 csi i ia ga ree. 
own — so long we were hard to, man- | w. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. A $e went 190,000 new oxen dustecneny~ 
age. She whipped me and my sister Julia men who realize that a dollar ee 
savedisadollarearned.Hence 4 


this sensational—this unmatch 
bargain. 


















just imagine! Best quality Muleskin 
Outing Shoes (note detailed con- 
struction below) and two pair of Send 
| good strong work hose FREE. For No Mone 
f Only $1.87 plus few cents postage on y 
arrival, on our guarantee of complete satisfaction or every penny 
refunded at once. 
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make mush for supper and would set the Men! By means of this amazing offer, get acquainted at once with 
pot where all could get around it, pour Gordon Bates Greater Bargains. You bet you'll never regret sending 
: tho eullt: in the ‘ d h k your order quick. Why, not even figuring in the hose free, the 
§ r e pot, and each one took a | oem erg RE GAB ee nares ve — enya tg yen eoneenee - Sr and 
a spoon ; . . - wae b a struction 0} ese Outing snoes. u e hose Tee, as 
ee P ou started cating. If bage thought fa irene Sy ca rina for aed cod baring care an extra inducement for your order at once! 
3 one was eating more than her share, we oP ros, You ase tools, not books. |Our prices 
¥ J ss : reasonable. No negroes taken. Write for free litera Si. & t 12 
i , would hit that one on the head with a Nashville Auto College, Dest. 11. Nashville, Tena rrimtrd na 
ay spoon and go on eating. 

. ; “FRIEND TRACTION sat POTATO SPRAYER 
I remember one night when a crowd : Oe a SOS SOE 

came to our door and called us up and oe Ocmains INOSsnecces 

told us we had to go with them. We es =f Lp pase MFG.Co...Gasvoar. NY. 

went with them a long way and then they oo Don’t F 

told us we could go back. All crying, we PATE T Write today for free in- 
% neg to go back through the darkness, N Geared of mention Send 
bg ll is blan blark. Send sketch or model f al opinion. 
#5 heard my pho a ae ye a CLARENCE A, O’BRIEN, Registered : Patent lane, Any Money 

e na 916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. ust order by letter or poses, Bo ay postman on arriva 
— ransacked and our silver and bed- Peed van pif tage. Posi cti man oo rival 
ing were gone.’ It reminds me of the inneapolis, 
poor little Belgian orphans. PROGRESSIVE FARMER GORDON BATES CO., Dept. 542-4, Mi Minn. 








My father lived to be ninety-two years advertisers are guaranteed ' 
Id. , to $ h a good reputation for 
old. He was a descendant of Patrick] | © be as represented. Advertised Products Qintty. "they css no more, 




























she M writing you as an advertiser in The Pro: ften less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
RS. GILLIE A, Rg dh en = pen . often - 
BOM A. HAWKINS. Soetre Farmer, whee it carrios.”* good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 








J. A. KERNODLE, AUBURN, ALA. 
Mr. J. A. Kernodile is one of the pioneer 
men of the South, and pecans from 
is farm have taken prizes at every fair 
where they have been exhibited. 

His farm, which he cails Pecan-odle, 
is located just out from Camp Hill in 
Tallapoosa County, Alabama. 

He began his business life by becoming 
connected with the J. Van L indley Nur- 
sery Co., of Pomona, N. C., as a sales- 
man in the states of Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi 30 years ago and has 
been continuously with that nursery. 

Mr. Kernodle became impressed with 
the possibilities of the land in East Ala- 
bama and bought 450 acres of ground 
after he had found the location ‘which 
suited him. Today he has 50 acres of 
this land in pecan orchards which is in- 
creasing ereatly in walue every year. 
Last year his trees, seven and eight years 
old, bore him from 40 to 50 pounds of 
nuts each. 

Mr. Kernodle is one of the leading 
authorities on pecan growing, as well as 
peach growing and gencral fruit cul- 
ture. He is Vice-president of the Na- 
tional Nut Growers’ Association, Vice- 
president of Alabama State Horticul- 
ture Society, and a member of the Na- 
tional Pecan Growers, which demon- 
strates that his knowledge and study of 
horticulture is appreciated and recog- 
nized by the leading horticulturists of 
the nation. 

Mr. Kernodle represents the J. Van 
Lindley Nursery Co., of Pomona, N. C., 
in the following counties of Alabama: 
Tallapoosa, Chambers, Lee, Macon, Rus- 
sell, Montgomery, Lowndes, Autauga 

Anyone who is anticipating the plant- 
ing of fruit trees, pecans or other trees, 
will do well to communicate with Mr. J 
A. Kernodle, Auburn, Ala. He will al- 
ways be found willing and glad to lend 
his services and advice, gathered from 
years of experience along horticultural 
lines. 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 

Pomona, N. C 
KERNODLE, Auburn, Ala., 
in counties named above. 


J. A. 
Representative 
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ALDWIN County.—Agent Swain has 

distributed two cars arsenate at a 
saving of $2,100. A field agent has been 
employed by the Tomato Association to 
assist in looking af- 
ter the 200 acres of 
fall tomatoes. One 
car hogs (78 head) 
sold codperatively 
this month. Pasture 
demonstrations were 
successful this year. 
Excursion of Bald- 
, win County farmers 
MR. OLIVER visited Luncford pas- 
tures this weck. 

Hall County.—Mr. Purcell is putting 
on his preliminary boll weevil fight. Nine- 
teen hundred and fifty people from six 
communities saw the movie “How to Poi- 
son the Boll Weevil.” He ran the poul- 
try and apple film at the same time. 
Bought 12 purebred pigs for club boys 
during April. 

Barrow County.—J. T. Pittman reports 
that the interest in fighting boll weevil in 
his county is getting keener. They are 
publishing and distributing rules and 
directions for applying the nine cars of 
calcium arsenate that have been sold. 
Seventy-five boys in club this year. Two 
thousand bushels potatoes treated with 
corrosive sublimate for farmers 


Lincoln County—C. O. Smith, the 
agent here, ordered 64 bushels sced corn, 
60 bushels College No. 1 cotton, 100 bush- 
els Otootan soy beans, held seven terrac- 
ing demonstrations, supervised the build- 
ing of three terracing machines, treated 
50 hogs for cholera, gave four demon- 
strations in home mixing of fertilizers, 
pooled 140 tons of fertilizer orders, 48 
tons of limestone Organized County 
Fair Association and planned county ex- 
hibit for Southeastern Fair 

Putnam County.— Agent Hosch 
has pooled orders for 90 per cent of the 
fertilizers used m county, and ordered 
1,000 pounds of arsenate. Bought codp- 
erative car of velvet bean meal and held 
coéperative hog sale. Went with two 
parties of 27 farmers to see Lunciord 
permanent pasture at Covington and ar- 
ranging for larger party to go later. 

Walton County—Agent Long planted 
spring pastures for a total of 65 acres on 
11 farms. Held four culling demonstra- 
tions this month with an attendance of 48. 
Club enrollment nearing the 200 mark. 


increased loads of vegetables and poultry. 
Plans for county school contest com- 
pleted and a gala day is expected. 


McDuffie County.—Sales of hogs coop- 
eratively for this month totaled 91 head. 
Commercial poultry flocks mcreased by 
10,000 day old chicks. Listed 125 spring 
lambs for sale. One cream separator 
placed and one registered bul! purchased. 
Agent Drexel sold codperatively 17,600 
pounds banked sweet potatoes for $1.20 
per hundredweight Dr. Trumbo has 
vaccinated 500 head of hogs in county 
this month in the hog cholera eradication 
campaign. The 15 purebred Duroc sows 
purchased this month have greatly stimu- 
lated hog industry. 


Wilkes County.—Poultry Association 


(of 42 active members have planned with 


County Agent Montague three codpera 
tive poultry sales. First codperative hog 
sale held May 1 with 24,000 pounds sel!- 
ing at 765 cents. Four cars of sweets 
moved this month at 90 cents f. o. b. 
W ashingten. 

Oconee County.—Agent Truitt reports 
a reduction in cotton acreage but better 
preparation and fertilization Alfalia 
demonstrations and crimson clover very 
encouraging to farmers. The first cutting 
of alfalia paid the total cost of seeding 
Car of milk cows purchased codperatively 
through bank of Watkinsville. Gulls to 
be bought later. Day old chick orders to 
taled 13,000. Ciub enrollment reached 
123. More than 2,000 people attended the 





Market clubs are progressing nicely with © 


With the County Agents 


In Northeast Georgia Territory 
By J. G. OLIVER 


county school contest, 18 out of 21 
schools competing. 

Clarke County.—The Curb Market op- 
ened May 5 in Athens, Georgia, and 
though it was raining very hard all morn- 
ing, more than $100 worth of produce was 
sold that first day. County Agent Firor 
has put over a proposition there that has 
been under discussion for years and one 
everybody thought was impossible. We 
don't know what we can do until we try 
it hard enough. 

Rabun County.—Agent W. E. Neville 
shipped the first car of poultry this month 
from that county. He also erected two 
modern poultry houses, 

Jasper County.—The cow is leading this 
month, reports Mr. Almand. Seventy- 
five head sold in county, five cream ship- 
pers began operation. Car of milk cows 
distributed by Chamber of Commerce 
through the assistance of. the county 
agent. 

Burke County.—The Advisory Board 
of this county is helping County Agent 
Gresham do some very constructive work, 
Coéperative hog sales have been inau- 
gurated at Sardis and Midville. Fifteén 
tons of arsenate placed, 15 purebred Du- 
roc-Jersey sows sold to neighboring 
county agents. 

Stephens ounty.—The agent, W. G. 
Acree, held nine culling demonstrations 
prior to the car poultry sale. Planned 
dusting demonstrations for boll weevil 
in ten communities through local organi- 
zations in these communities, 

Greene County.—The W. H. 
West, reports that the outstanding piece 
»f demonstration work in Greene County 
has been the results with crimson clover 
as a grazing crop for dairy cattle during 
a time when a green crop is greatly need- 

H. West reports an increase in 
f 60 per cent when cattle are 


agent, 


unty.—J. M. Turner held 


ist coOperative hog sale for this 


mty during this month, 107 head 
530 pounds. He secured or- 


Ol arsenate. 


ighing 15 

4s tor 22,000 pounds 

Morgan County; ty sa Watson organ- 
ized tour of farmers for visit to Lunc- 
ford’s permanent pasture at Covington, 
Georgia. Car of hogs ready for coap- 
erative sale when price better. 
Poultry sales dates arranged for next 

Twenty-eight boys in cot- 
pig club members. 


looks 


three months 
ton clubs, 35 

Edbert County.—Farmers are interested 
in registered Jerseys. County agent Huie 
is looking for 50 now. He placed thre« 
last week. Two more farmers began to 
ship cream this week. Arranging capon- 
izing demonstrations throughout county. 
Pian worked out through local poultry 
buyers for capon contract at 30 to 
cents per pound. Pig club boys doing 
well with spring litters. Placed eight 
more pigs this week. 

Geinnett County—Agent Robison re- 
ports six more cows bought and one more 
delivery truck added. Furnished plans 
for two colony and four brooder houses. 

Franklin County.—Club enrollment has 
reached 450. Fourteen meetings of busi- 
ness men and farmers were held in one 
night fer discussions of farm problems. 
In this county over 700 people were pres- 
ent at these mectings and great benefit 
is to be expected. Fighting the boll wee 
vil was the topic 

Hart C ounty.—Eleven boll weevil meet- 
ings held in county showing the govera- 
ment picture, “How to Poison Weevils.” 
Fifteen hundred farmers attended these 
mectings. Planned a series of meetings 
for county to be held April 26, 27 and 28, 
carrying the county program of work to 

Speakers to be farm- 
meu of coul ily 


every com*«unity 
r and busines Lined 
up car of hogs on feed for September car 
$s hipa ent 
HE unscreened home swarms with dauger 
of disease. 





The Progressive Farmer 


é Pianos & «Phonograph | 


YOU CAN FIND 


Write Today for Our Catalog 
of Pianos and Phonograph: 
Jesse French Pianos 
Kranich & Bach Pianos 
A. B. Chase Pianos 
Lagonda Pianos 
Brambach Pianos 
Victrolas 
Grafonolas 
Sheet Music 
Victor and Columbia Records 
Write now for what you want. 
We ship anywhere. 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 
F MONTGOMERY, ALA. MOBILE, ALA. 
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HAND DUSTER 


EEN eg 
Mule Back Duster 


$55.00 


Atomizing dusters — they 
save poison —approved by 
Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama 


Best by Three sie test 


Write for Bos 


CULV ER & KIDD, Inc. 


i le igeviile ef 
ributors for Ga, § 
srge sellers of Cal 

Arsenate wr government recom 


mends dusting 








20 YR t4nxT GOLD- 
FILES CASE 


Mewited time only, you hare ee 
unity to buy tne high ~erade wach 
marke! prvor 


edn § uaramin P ome 
rater Today Sead so money Pay ony 
at Lsieouue guaranteed 
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May 26, 1923 


Dallas County Likes Vetch 


Improves Soil and Gives Bigger Yields 
By P. O. DAVIS 


T WILL soon be time for farmers to 
begin planning their summer excur- 
sions or tours for agricultural inves- 
tigation, and those who can possibly do 
so should visit Dallas County, Alabama. 
I make this state- 
ment after having 
spent two days in 
that county with 
John Blake, county 
agent, visiting and 
talking with farmers 
and observing what 
they had done. 
There are many 
good things to see 





MR. DAVIS 
and many splendid lessons to learn by 
visiting Dallas County, but, with the ex- 
ception of what has been accomplished in 


dairying, the thing that impressed me 
most was what I saw and heard about 
hairy vetch. As it happened, the county 
farm bureau was meeting in Selma the 
first day I was there, and after the 
transaction of business the meeting 
drifted into a soil-building discussion in 
which hairy vetch was shown to be play- 
ing the most important part. Half a 
dozen or more farmers told of their 
experience with vetch, every one being 
loud in his praise of it for several rea- 
sons. 


Experience of R. D. Sturdivan 


OR example, R. D. Sturdivan, who is 

secretary of the county farm bureau, 
and a successful farmer, told of his ex- 
perience with a piece of land which had 
been run down to where it “would not 
make any thing” in 1920, but after two 
crops of vetch, it made, by actual weight, 
three-fourths of a-bale of cotton to the 
acre in 1922. He added that one crop 
of vetch over doubled the yield of corn, 
resulting in the production of 35 bushels 
to the acre, in spite of a long drouth. 


In telling of his experience, Clifton 
Kirkpatrick said: “It is the greatest crop 
I have ever seen.” In addition to keep- 
ing a large pecan grove, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
is a general farmer and has found hairy 
vetch a splendid cover crop for his pecan 
orchard, as well as a soil builder and 
pasture crop in other connections. 


W. H. King related his experience 
with the effect of vetch on Johnson 
grass, which is an important hay crop in 
Dallas and surrounding counties. He re- 
ported that one crop of vetch doubled 
the yield of Johnson hay. 


Miles Hardy told of the carrying ca- 
pacity of vetch when used as a pasture. 
He said, “I pastured 20 hogs and several 
colts on six acres for over a month 
without missing the vetch. I have pas- 
tured it all winter and after taking the 
Stock off of it in the spring it comes out 
and makes a splendid crop, 


Edwards Boosts Vetch 


J L. EDWARDS, president of the 
county farm bureau, and one of the 
most successful farmers in the county, 
heartily approved the reports of others 
regarding vetch and related his experi- 
ence with it as a pasture, in which he 
found it to have a great carrying capac- 
ity and the ability to come up and make 
a splendid crop after stock are taken off, 


; Further investigation of vetch growing 
in Dallas County revealed that for five 
Or more years it has been increasing in 
favor, John Blake, county agent, has 
been boosting it for years. After a little 
Surface breaking of the land the seed 
are sowed from late October to Decem- 
ber at the rate of 15 to 20 pounds per 
acre, and by the middle of April the 
Crop is ready to turn under, following 
which cotton or corn is planted. In this 
way the land is improved and a bumper 
crop of cotton or corn produced each 
year. That this method is practical has 
been demonstrated by several farmers in 
Dallas County during the last few years. 





Vetch is a good crop'to grow with oats 
or other winter grains. If the oats are 
to be cut for hay, the presence of the 
vetch greatly improves the quality of the 


hay. 
” Cotton Yields Doubled 


CCORDING to County Agent Blake, 

it is a very practical method for rafs- 
ing cotton. A tractor is necessary to 
turn the vetch under, because it 
grows too rank to be turned under with 
horses or mules, and different farmers 
reported that their yield of cotton was 
more than doubled by one crop of vetch. 


Cotton after vetch is usually planted 
a week or 10 days later than that plant- 
ed otherwise, but the great amount 
of nitrogen and organic matter added to 
the land by the vetch causes such rapid 
growth of cotton as to overtake the 
earlier planted cotton. 


The effect of a crop of vetch on corn 
is equal to that on cotton. This several 
farmers reported, and the beauty about 
i is that by growing vetch the land is 
made richer and richer while being 
farmed. 


The value of vetch from the stand- 
point of nitrogen added can be easily 
determined. 


trogen equivalent to that in 400 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. 
soda at $60 per ton, this nitrogen is 
worth $12. On many acres the yield of 
hay would be much more than one ton 
to the acre if it were used for that pur- 
pose. 


In addition to nitrogen, there is the 
organic matter, a great quantity of it, 
which is doubtless as valuable as the ni- 
trogen. Both are vitally needed on every 
Alabama farm. 


Summary of Advantages 


FTER making this study of what 

vetch has actually done and is doing 
in Dallas County, I shall sum up its 
essential advantages as follows: 


I, It returns to the land a great 
amount of nitrogen and organic matter 
and practically solves the soil fertility 
problem. 


An application of phosphate for 
vetch pays, but it releases all the potash 
needed. The phosphate should be ap- 
plied in the fall to vetch. If applied to 
vetch in the fall, it should not be neces- 
sary to apply any to cotton in the spring. 


3. It prevents winter leaching, holds 


water, and stops washing. 

4. It improves the land during the 
winter and permits farming in the sum- 
mer, 

In the fall of 1922 about 4,000 acres in 
Dallas County were planted to vetch. 
The 1923 acreage will almost double 
that of 1922. 





Fine Apple Crop 


HE apple crop of Habersham, Rabun 

and Banks counties, Georgia, is ex- 
pected to net more than $2,500,000 to 
growers this year. 

Despite late frosts and unusually cold, 
rainy weather that prevailed in the sec- 
tion during early spring, prospects this 
year are for the largest crop of apples 
ever grown in North Georgia. Only in 
a few scattered sections is the crop any 
way short, these being in the lowlands, 
which were more susceptible to frost. 

Nearly a million apple trees are set in 
the three counties mentioned, and the 
first shipments are expected to start 
about June 20, continuing until fall. 

Most of the apples raised in the sec- 
tion last year were sold in Georgia, 
Atlanta alone consuming more than 100,- 


Valuing nitrate of | 
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A vetch crop that will yield | 
one ton of hay to the acre contains ni- | 
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000 bushels. J. H. REED, 
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“Worth more than fifty hands 
in picking peanuts.’ 





Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 
costing more to do without 
it than it would to own a 
machine. Every picker I 
sell can pay for itself in 
one season. 


Get 25c More Per Bushel 


Because the shells are unharmed, 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more 
per bushel than the “threshed” 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels, 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 
right there. 


Sell Any Time— 
The Peanuts Keep! 


Weevils can’t get in as long as the 
shells are uncracked, so the man 
whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t 
forced to sell. He can pick at any 
time—sell early in the season or late 
—whichever pays best. This often 
means 50¢ more per bushel] or $400 
from an 800 bushel crop. 






j 


Saves The Vines 

The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 
are damp. It saves the 
vines for hay which are 
worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you plant as much 
as twenty acres. 


. ° 

Requires Little Power 
The Benthall—the original peanut 
picker—handles the crop as carefully 
as human hands. Instead of requiring 

a big sagen, you only have to hook it 
= to a little one of 4 to 6 H Also 
ade for use with horse power 


" Write For My Proposition 


? I want to place a Benthall 
Do It Now! on the farm of every 
grower of peanuts. All I want is the 
opportunity to place in the growers’ 


hands the facts about peanut picking It 
isn’t a question of “Can I afford to buy a 
Benthali?” The question is “Can 
grower afford not to own one?” Write 
me now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 
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The Tce! Binder” For Boll Weevil Mixture 


Save money by mixing your own boll weevil destroyers 
Use Mitco Brand Molasses. 


and sprays. 


ported from Cuba and guaranteed pure. 
Mix it with calcium arsenate 

Send money order or check. 

Special prices on car lots. 

Write for free information and formula. 


Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Dept. N, Mobile, Ala. 


far as ordinary molasses. 
and raise more cotton. 
Prompt shipment. 





Feeding 





It is im- 
Goes twice as 














I For FIFTY YEARS The 


BARNESVILLE BUGGY 


has been recognized as the 
BEST BUGGY BUILT 





Largest and best equipped buggy factory South. 
FREE CATALOG AND BEST PRICES TO ALL 
Write today if interested 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY COMPANY 
Box B Bar ille, Georgia 
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DRESS STRAW HAT, $1.57 























Why pay $2 to regular storea for this rough 

braid natural color straw hat? Not bleached 

white and will stand sun and dust. Has a goft 

Slightly turned up brim and will fit those wno find 
it hard to wear a straw hat. Order 

extra, 

Catalog. 









IW481 fine straw hat Pang! 








Don't fail to give size. rite 
ROBB! t 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 


BANDEEWRENCE 











EIGHT IN ONE. No lost Sockets, Turn the 
end and up comes size wow" for job on 


hand. The newest wrench on the 
market, SENT POSTPAID FOR $2.00 
Write for Catalog 
Rwy & FARM oueesy co., 


ADVERTISED Produc 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





The Progressive Farmer, 








Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











DUROC-JERSEYS 











Matings, with an egg record un 
hatches every week. Quick delivery. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! 


N OMB WHITE soonees Mg and Vigorous, from our - lh 
SINGLE C 


Special Reduced Price: 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


every egg we hatch. 


$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 oer 100, Delivered. 
Write for Catalog 


Ensley, Alabama 











(Member International Baby Chick Association) 





BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 


WHITE AND BROWN LBGHORNS, 
BARRED AND WHITE ROC 
_— re oe 
WHITE WY. pene 


Parentage hand-picked by ‘perts. a 
built an enviable reputation “he 4 Be sure to 
get my big illustrated catalog before buying. 

cokly — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


ANCONAS 


ANCONAS-- Purebred —ANCONAS 
Sheppard Strain—Bred to Lay 


Pullets lay at 4 months and 5 days old, 
Wonderful Winter Layers. 

4 My Flock averaged over 225 eggs each last yoar. 

EGGS—+$1 for 15; $6 per 100, postpaid. 


A. T. JEFFARES, McDonough, Ga. 
Re 
































MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


At agovese te - 
May. July. 





RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
\(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 

















—, 
{ Bred, viggrooy | henry tayiog stock 
Lowest . Prompt 


Ce., 


trated catalog. 
Bex S-13 Windsor, Me. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c, Barred Rocks, llc. 

White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Black Orping- 

tons, 1l2c. Assorted, rene Assort large breeds, i0c. 
alog 





Free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 
Delivery guaranteed. Popular 


CHIC varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. «ENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th. Lexington. Ky. 


BABY CHICKS—Purebred, oe Quatity—White. 
Brown, Buff Leghorns: 25, $4.25; 50, $8; 100, $15 

Barred Rocks, BR. Reds: 25. ri 50; 50. “$8.75: 100, 
$16.50. White and Buff +e Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas: 25, $4. 50. $9.25; 100, 7.50. 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons : 5. $5 =: 50, $10; 100, $19. 
Postpaid. 97% live delivery guaranteed ri 
catalog. OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 











—For Sale — Pullets and Hens— 


White and Brown Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and 


tarred Rocks—8 to 10 weeks old Pullets and Yearling 
Hens. Ideal for layers and breeders 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, Knoxville, Tenn. 










will Make 
ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS oir" procs 
- Fi 
$5 24 pet tren official net, profit - 
nested 23 years, eed by wortd s largest Leghorn FREE 
Farms Legs. hens, mates C0. A. nprices soot] 
a0. © PEmwUs 850 ureen Gave Rance mcm \ *% 
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other publications. 


— by 


follows : 


Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 
To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


We make the most strenuous efforts to make our Progressive 
Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 
Every year we reject thousands of dollars worth of copy that is ac- 
Moreover, 
VERTISING TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 


we GUARANTEE OUR 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 
GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 








helpful to you, and ask for it. 


wish. 


If you believe in The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to all 
other papers, when you write advertisers. 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 
our advertising columns regularly and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 
LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
In order to help you do this, we print 
the following blank for your service. 
and address your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you 


Moreover, we believe it 


Just clip it out, sign your name, 





To the Advertiser Addressed: — 


gressive Farmer. Please send 


CRO ee 





I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week's Pro- 
me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 




















Marketing Fryers 


ROFITS from many farm flocks can 
be doubled by improved methods of 
marketing. The following suggestions 
are offered as a remedy for some of our 


leaks : 
1. Market surplus 
cockerels and _ in- 


ferior pullets as ear- 
ly as possible. 

By eliminating the 
extra males and in- 
ferior females more 
room is left for the 
good maturing 
stock. Prices drop 
as the season advances and growing 
stock quickly become too large to be 
marketed as fryers. Select the best 
standard males to be grown out as breed- 
ers for the next season. Catch up all 
other males and all females showing low 
vitality or deformities such as crooked 
toes, crooked beaks, off-coloréd eyes, or 
any serious defects. An inferior bird is 
always a liability. 

2. Fatten and condition fryers. Hav- 
ing selected fryers to be marketed they 
should be confined in fattening crates, 
or smalt, well ventilated dry houses. A 
large box, corn crib, or stall will answer 
the purpose. After confining, starve 
birds from 12 to 24 hours to stimulate 
their appetites. A ration consisting of 
20 pounds corn meal, 20 pounds mid- 
dlings or red dog flour, and 8 pounds 
meat scrap or tankage will give good 
results. This ration should be -mixed 
into a sloppy wet mash by using milk or 
water, Milk will give best results. 
When milk is used, one-half the meat 
scrap or tankage may be omitted. After 
starving for 24 hours, feed all of the 
above mixture they will clean up in one- 
half hour, twice per day for two days. 
After two days feed the same amount 
three times a day until marketed. Fryers 
will put on excellent flesh in two weeks. 
A little green feed should be given 
daily. Birds should be fattened, first, 
because they bring top prices, and sec- 
ond, because there is profit in the addi- 
tional weight put on over cost of feed 
and labor. 

3. A first-class market should be 
found before birds are shipped. Often- 
times, hotels, clubs, or restaurants will 
pay a premium for conditioned fryers. 
If the above markets cannot be found, 
retailers, wholesalers, or commission 
men must be located. It is not advisable 
to ship to strangers unless they are 
recommended by reliable farm papers, 
chambers of commerce, or other well 
known organizations. Our farmers are 
swindled out of thousands of dollars 
yearly by dishonest produce, dealers. 

4. Ship at the proper time. After 
having found a sale for fryers that must 
be shipped, purchase or make shipping 
coops. If many are to be shipped, stan- 
dard shipping coops will be found cheap- 
est as they are more durable and will be 
returned at very little cost after each 
shipment. A shipping coop should be dur- 
able and yet as light as possible. Large, 
clumsy coops should not be used. A coop 
5 feet long, 3 feet wide and 18 inches 
high is maximum size. Chickens should 
not be crowded, especially when being 
shipped long distances, or during ex- 
tremely hot weather. Shipments should 
be made so as to arrive not later than 
Saturday morning. Ship at a time when 
they will spend minimum time on the 
road. They should be shipped at night 
when possible. A heavy feeding of corn 
should be given, and water supplied in 
cans fastened to the sides of coop, if 
birds are to be many hours on the road. 
Two tags addressed to purchaser and 
bearing shipper’s address should be se- 
curely fastened to coop. The purchaser 
should be notified by letter or postcard 
of shipment. 





MR. WOOD 





[F THE painter gets too frisky with his 

brush, turpentine will take off the spots 
he’s splashed on the hardwood floors. ub 
briskly, and then wi the floor with a soft 
cloth wrung from lukewarm water. 


DUROCS— Registered—DUROCS 


BARGAIN PRICES 
HERD BOARS:—SCISSORS, JACK T, JACKSON'S 
ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION. 
Fall and Spring Pigs. Bred Sows and Gilts 
Write us what you want—We have it. 
GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MiSs. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


SEBASTOPOL PLANTATION 


OFFERS OUTSTANDING PIGS 
By ear boars, out of big prize winning show 
sows—the 1,000-I>. boar and 800-%. sow kind— 
strains which hold all size, sale and show ring 
records. Prices right. Sold to satisfy. 
“it Pays to Buy the Best.” 


R. H. Hatter,  _ Boligee, Ala. 


HOLSTEINS 


KENTUCKY SEGIS HOLSTEINS 


It is our aim to place the strongest King Segis 

blood and the best individuals with our customers. 

We will appreciate your order and ship only what 
Herd under Government 























offer heifer calves, yearling heifers, 
bred heifers, cows, and bulls of any age. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 














SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 

SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 

their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 

in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 

the market. For information, write 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Silinois. 





















_ AYRSHIRES 





Po 
x f 





f AYRSHIRES 


The most economical cow everywhere. 

Ideal for the South because of their 
LONGEVITY, HARDINESS, PRODUCTIVENESS 
In 300 days the 2-year-old AYRSHIRE pictured 
made 15,594 ts. milk, 583 Ms. fat, carrying her 
twin heifers, 197 of the 300 days. 

AYRSHIRES Produce and Reproduce. 

Buy one—you'll soon have a herd. 

Ask the following members of the 
Southern. Ayrshire Association: 
peared: tpt Ty FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 

HIGH K A Pierce, Fla. 
WA ATER DAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fia. 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 














~Bhorthorn Bulla, Time Ridge Farm, Blalock, Ala 





Farmers’ Exchange 


af San Word, Cash With 
& initial, Number or Amount Counts as a yp ™ 
Always addrese PROGRESSIVE 


THE P' 
ARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


The above rate applies to the Georgia- 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Register Berkshire Pigs — Breeding A-1, being 
rr “Longfellow’s Double,” grand champion 











grandsons 

at the 1917 and 1921 International; ae grend cham- 
pion Sout Berkshire Congress, 1921 months, 
weight 90 ths.; handsome, thrifty anima’ a must 
be going strong when shipped. Guay is primary re- 
quisite. Price $20 to $25. Wm. F. Wolf, Aliceville 
Alabama. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Cages Registered Chester White Pigs. Boggy Hol- 
low Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroe-Jersey Pigs for Soe peteeet. from 6 weeks 
and to 6 months old. RB. Norrell, 2423 2ist Ave.. 
North orth Birmingham, ay 


‘ESSEX 
Registered Kssex. J. C. Gatling, Hartsville, 5. © 


Fine Registered Essex Pigs — $12.50 up. E. A 
Aldridge, Randieman, N. C. 


Extra Choice Registered Black Essex Pigs—Inquiries 
ully answered. D. F. Murphy, Sandersville, G4. 


HAMPSHIRES 


~ Resistered Hampahire “Hogs — Lookout —~“Tookout breeding. 
George E. Dav vis, Newbern, Tenn. 


ae ee 0. I. C's 
Pigs—In pairs and trios. Gilts, bred and 
reasonable. Fern- 
































oi te 


open. Registered. Credit or cash, 


dale Stock Farm, Salem, Indiana. 

HEREFORDS 

Hereford Bul Ah faemeay prices. one tested 
a. 











Lambert, . Darlington 





JERSEYS 








F) Bulis—Registered, $50 to $10. 
Pat et fal nek breeding. Hall 


ste -King Fox & Boyett, 





SHORTHORNS 





GOATS 
‘Angora Goats. Box 54, Houston, 
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duced 
Comer, 


For 
Lerhor 


CEMS | 
Standi 
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POT 


Port 
$1 1,06 
Cabt 
1,000 
Ports 
$1.50. 50 
Far ar ry 
express 
Impr 
5.000 \ 






























May 26, 3923 


Farmers’ Exchange 











Six Weeks Setter Pups—$10. Doyle Smith, New- 
born, Georgia. 


Pair of Long-eared Male Coon Dog Pups—3 months 











Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; 
5,000 or up, $1 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. L. 


Hicks, Baxley, Ga. 
. Porto Rico, os Hall Potatoes; Tomatoes, Cab- 
bage, Collard—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Oakdale Farm, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


50 Million Potato and 
“Plants, not promises.” 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Improved Porte Rico Potato Plants—Millions ready, 
$1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1. Cash with uders. 


American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 





Tomato Plants—$1.2 1,000. 
Mail or express. Sexton 























































old; $10. Paul Chappell, Villa Hica, Ga Buy Your Certified Sweet Potato Plants—Leading 
~ Pupp s—Be autiful Collies ; also ” Shepherds— Ready Varieties—From Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. Im- 
po $10, $15. Griffiss Stock Farm, Lamont, Fla. mediate shipment. Price $1 1,000 
Pedigreed Aire ile . Pups—Grand individuals, com- Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$1.35 1,000 ; 
r 6 montl Mrs. Evelyn W. Christ, Fostoria, Ala. 5.000 and up, $1.20 1,000, fully guaranteed to be 
- - genuine J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga 
webred Collie Pups—From drained cattle dogs. - 
$10: females, $7.50. Mrs. D. M. Graham, Nice Fresh Grown Cabbage Plants—Of best varie- 
teville ; Ala ties. Now ready Postpaid 500, $ Collect: 1,000, 
—- ~ $1 Thomasville Plant ¢ Thomasville, Ga 
y Exchange— One First-clas Red B Tree — - - - - ————- 
y vw oa first-class Fox Hou Sa tion Porto Rico and Triumph Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; 
" inquirer must dd the samé¢ Almon over 2,000, $1 1,000 You pay postage or express 
} g, Hodges, Ala. ® Million on hand. Trade Supply Co., Andalusia, Ala 
“Free to Dog Own Polk Mil Famous Do Potato Plants—Shipped in root 
loch 64 pages cn care feeding t ning wit 1 ai 000, $1.88, prepaid What?’’ 
me hart and Senator est’s celebrated Tribute Agents wanted K ucky Plant Co 
a Dog r Also tull list Sergeant log med 8, 2 
\ . | : 
tne seer “wr Plants—Porto Rico, Nan 
a bi ‘sa gp. » Yam, Myers’ Early—$1.2 
a Re - 500. ¢ pla and count. Cash with 
D ( I 117 ¢ ; rf Se & | ( f Ga 
PONIES s P Plants—Improv 
— - 7: _ Tol -_ —— - of |} R . Pim K King 
A : . ay sO. Blane. te - 
( J ‘ P ( 
POULTRY A + : 
wee ~ aa 4 ( f 
“JERSEY BL ACK “GIAN TS - S$ I I 
J y Black Giant 15 eges. $1.50. - growing ~ - TP Pre Per ree pe Pee 
—- n Mi ! I R Pota I nt Insj 1 
stock. H rk, Jacks M 3 _ Lal ewoud, Node well ; ae 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS guara i i y refunded ' 0 $1 
a ---——_—- postage n t elivered na s T 
ymouth Rock E $2 15. RK. G. Hall $1; 1,000, $1.75, 1 ‘ Fa uding ¢ I 
Cr (ia ; 7 
R let Rock Eggs—From pet ct m Thom Fifte Milli 
gon; $3 15. Extra fine 8-weeks-old Ringlet cockerels Plants-Governmes 
and pullets, $1.50 each. Mrs. A. R. Sylves Comer thousand; $1710 tw 
Alabama plants prod 
a — ee ay ’rompt sl é 
20 White Rock Yearling Hens—Di ce ee M - 
best pens Best. shapes id pat net 





going out of 











make prize winners for you Satisfac 
$3 each Order direct from advertisement. J. P 
Culver, Dothan, Ala, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Rose Comb Reds Special, 30 eges, $2. Lizzie Phil- 
lips, Bear Creek, Ala 
“Reautiful Dark 8. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs now 
or $1.50 15; $2.50 30. jurchhaven Farm, FEastmar 
Ge 

BABY CHICKS 

Chicks 7c up. Catalog free. Leading varieties 

Colonial Hatcheries, Windsor, Mo. 


today. Lead- 
Windsor, Mo 
~ Chieks 8e yp. 12 varieties. Best 
Catalog free. Missouri Chickeries 


Free—Send for one 
Comfort Hatchery 


Large Chick Book 
ing breeds. 8c up. 
laying 
Clinton, 


BK aby 
6trai 






ng Hat hed S. C. White Leghorn Baby 

breeders Prepaid by parcel post 

delivery guaranteed Thousands 

every week. Free 20-page catalog. 
Cc 


Vigorous Strot ng 
Chicks—F rom select 
100 per cent itive 
ready for shipment 
















Twelfth season Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 

Rahy Chicks — 20 “varieties ; 50,000 weekly From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 
via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed 
Over 10,000 pleased customers 20th season tig 
P gs free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lan- 

___ GUINEAS 

Kight White Atrican a Hens, 2 Roosters—For 
$7. 16 White inea eggs, $1.25, postpaid. Pansy 
Lile, Dickson, Tenn. 

TURKEYS 
Bourbon Turkey Eggs—From choicest matings, re- 


duced to $5 per dozen, delivered Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, 
a 


Comer, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Balance of Season I Will Sell My Pure Brown 
— 1s and Guinea Eggs for $1.10 per sitting of 15 
or $6 50 100 eggs, postpaid. Mattie Finley, 


ae 


POTATO—TOMATO--~CAB BAGE—COLLARD 

















Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; 10,000 up, 
#1 1,000. D. M. Barber, Baxley, _Ga. 

Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Potato Plants — $1 
1,000. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 


























Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes — 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50 Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, la. 

Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 0 1,000; 
express only. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; 
5.000 up, $1 1,000. Fossett Plant Co., Raxley, Ga, 
Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Collard 
500, 75c;; 1,000, $1.25. Quality Plant Farm, Thomas- 


ville, Georgia. 
Best Quality Tomato, Cabbage and Potato Plants— 
$1.25 1,000. Clark Co., Thomasville, 


~ Gardners’ E arred lymouth Rocks—Choice stock and 
@gs at reduced prices. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


Rico Potatoes 500, $1; 1,000, 
0. Kelco Plant Farm, Ensley, Ala 


Hall Potato Piavis — Pure vine 
per 1,000, $1.50. A. R. Lowry, 


















atoes, Porto 

8" 50! 10,000, ¢ 
Nancy 
Postpaid 
Mississ!ppi. 






cuttings. 
Houston, 








Six Million Pota 
Our seed » 
iovernment 

10,000 ar 





Postpa 





fton, Ga 
~ t N 
markets Shipments be; ming April Is Pr Ss, € 
pre collect 1,000 oa $1.75; 5,000, $1.60 per 1,000 
10,000, $1.50 per 1,000, For prepaid | 1 post add 
50 cents per 1,009, Our large business he been built 
up on our policy of satisfaction guaranteed. Reference, 
Bank of Tifton, National Bank. Tifton Potato Com- 
Tifton, Ga 


pany 


NURSERY STOCK  __ 








Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing poueuse and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for ‘ aargest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree pM. Cata 
log and ovwrice list free Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton Miss 

It Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
68-Page Catalo All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
shrubs Fine large supply June budded peaches and 
one-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel 
post, express, freight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co Cleveland Tenn 


Box 108, 





SEED 


BE ANS 
Miehl, Foley, Ala. 





~ Otootan Beans—At $7 per bu. P 

~ Wanted—Chinese Velvet. Beans. Grimball, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Route 1. 

Cornfield Bean Seed—45c per quart, delivered. Geo, 


Rauecriein, Talladega, Ala 





Ten Bushels of Otootan Beans—At $5, F. O. B., 
Athens or Royston. Cash with order. 8S. W. Fitts, 
Danielsville, Ga 

Se lected Mung. Mammoth Yellow Soy, Otootan and 
Osceola Beans—Reconditioned and tested for germina 
tion. Write for spccial prices. Marett Farm & Seed 
(o., Westminster, S. ¢ 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2.20 per bu. 90-Day 
velvet beans, $1.80 per bu. Otvotan soy beans, $7 per 
bu. No orders accepted less than 3 bushels Remit 
with orders, All seed tested for germination. Georgia- 


Marietta St. 








Carolina Seed Co., 498 


CANE AND SORGHUM 


Atlanta 














(ane Seed—New Crop and Recleaned—Amber and 
Orange cane seed, $2.60 per bu. No orders cepted 
leas than 2 Remit with orders. Georgia- 





Carolina Seed Co., 498 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHUFAS 








Chufas—Gallon, $1.5 ck, $2.50, postpaid, High- 

tower Seed, Co., Meth Bh ay Miss. 
CORN 

Genuine Mexican June Corn—Selected Seed—$3 bu. ; 
half bu., $1.50; peck, 85e. Hudmon Seed Co., Nash 
ville, Tenn 

Pedigreed Reid's White Dent—Matures in 100, days, 
Two exceptionally ound deep grained ars, greatest 
economical yield. Bred exctusively 22 years, artiticial 
pollenization, field selection As good seed as human 
skill can produce Bushel, $3 fooklet and testi- 
monials free. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. 





High-grade Seed Corn—Hastings’ Prolific, Mariboro 
Prolific, Harris Red Cob Prolifice—s5e per peck; per 
bushel. Hickory King. Reid's Yellow Dent foe 
flake, Early Golden Dent—75c per peck; $2.75 
bushel. Mexican June, $1 per peck; $3.75 per bushel 
Prices F. O. B. Birmingham. All orders handled 
promptly. Harris Seed & Floral Co, Birmingham, 


Alabama. 





GRASS SEED 
Lauderdale, 





Grass 









































(19) 559 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 





All Men, Women, Boys, Girl, 17 to @, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions-—$117-$19@, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr, QOzment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 


immediately 





AGENTS 


We have them. Agents wanted 





Fruit Trees Terms 






























































FP. Voight, “— s ap -- right. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
se gi een Dineettinns Ne fF Several acres: € DACk- " Aecntg—Mason Sold 18 Comet, Sprayers and Awl 
i washers one Saturday—Profits, $2.50 each. Particulars 
"Sudan—1 b.. 5 : 100 ‘free Established 30 years. Rusler Co., Johnstow: 
s., $18.50, Tenne: per bu. Ohio, Dept 3-A. 
Johnson grass, Th . 35; 100 . - ” , 
Ths., $17.50. All peices ‘? oO. B. Sivntanies nu. Prompt Agents—M r . 2 De “sd = ding’ Teaks Mend ‘ ° 
shipment., Harris Seed & Floral Co., Birmingham, . egy: = mending “ae 
Alabama - a ee. Colletio et 
PEANUTS Casings Will Give 00 no 
Tennessee Red Peanuts—Gallon, Tic; peck, $1.25 V Ww Iusyde Tyres I vely 
stpaid. B $3.25, F. O. B. Hightower Seed » ileag 
‘ Hattie Miss N. «SE v ut ver Low 
= — \ t \ \ ries ¢ 
PEAS B-880, ¢ Oo 
For Sale: Peas—Brabham, Iron, Mixed—Moderate \ ( ~ Growing County—To sell 
I R i s Omaha, Gi ( ¥ \ Dus I Hl xrow- 
Cla 1 sy { Peas A v0 B. Aw, ° . oO . 
N yr. 1.1 ) a, Ala hie ‘ i 
. 2 ' 
M ( 4 4 Hi V 4 W ir 
3} Ha ( I \ \ . M { ( 1 Road 
=... ( 
P I $ mix $ — 
Oo lick, 8 D. F. M i SALESMEN 
sc. Fruit Tree Salcsmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
i Sa I ‘ d 3 
vi ox $ v“ P \ r 
, & % I ! Fr. H r ‘ . 
Li . B \ \ ‘ i ~ ’ 
I tox 
i I \ Ww l 4 Z 
I i \ 
‘ a Seed ¢ M s 4 ‘ a 
WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES MACHINERY 
W ad ¢ i s I W Sa Mill st le M W r Wi A. A. 
K § t l ( R I DeLoach ( At t ( 
Emera ( | 3, $ " canapieneipeenes : . — 
} " Orde W ik \ 11 $ 0 t water 
? i! Ss i« | B 1 Ala vy Wr J i i, Haw 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED MISCELLANEOUS 
} Sale—Peas and Beans—Any variety. Wr for a 
W , racthan? G PAR ARR A DA RAR ARORA AL LLL POLLED 
- : ; BEEWARE 
Early Speckled and Osc a Velvet Beans —$1.40 j —— F > 
shel Mixed peas, $2 per bus! ‘ set I Ma ; Cypress Beehives—Ash Drices and 
l h Co Chester, Ga u 4 i t J Tom White, Dublin, 
CGreurg 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT ene Guaisetead we dal 
Cak nA na Guaranteed to fully meet with 
: Governme J fications for weevil control We 
We do not extend our general advertising guar- f f te instructions for applying. Price 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- in 200-1 ~ $37.50: in 100-b drum, $18.75. 
chaser should see land for himseif before buying. Supply limited. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 498 Ma- 
jut no man is permifted to offer land fer sale in tta & Atlanta, Ga 
our paper unless ho shows us satisfactury refer- 
ences as to his honesty- and business responsibility. CIGARS 
Buy Yor ‘ urs Direct—50 Hand Mad prepaid, 
Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results —D t $1.50 A wanted Havana Smok n Home- 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer at Ga 
ALABAMA PAINT 
I Sale—Easy terms— Improved and ‘Unimproved For a Few Hours of Your Work I Will Send Yi 
Farm Lands—Come and see Stevens & Bennett Paint r Your House or Auto—Write Old Re liable 
Samsot Geneva County, Alabama. Paint Maker, W. G. Storey, 122 5th St Augusta, Ga 
FLORIDA _PATENTS 
15 Acres Bordering Lake — 150 orange s and ate Wr ) ?P F ishburne (a South Caro- 
srapetri iit w pear lavas, grapes; here you can linian Registered Pateni Lawyer va McGill Blde., 
joy summer pleasures and outa ittractions entire Washingtor Lb. ¢ Honorable methods. 
year; om good tow productive tillage, - 
wire fences “ 4 y house poultry PRODUCE 
( Sil fices $1,500 part = - 
Farmers—Express us your wool, beef hic horse 
w 
i log groves. fs hides, old nd ew geese feathers. beeswax rinseng 
» © ete t F and get top pri E. Harris, Morristown, Tenr 
am Kksonville TOBACCO 
~~ GEORGIA fobacco—Yellow Pryor—Chewing. 5 I $1.75; 10 
Wanted—To lease large plantation. W. ¢ Givhat Ths $3.25 Smoking, 5 »s., $1.25; 10 Ibs $2.25 
Blalock, Ala postpaid Pittman Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky 
LOUISIANA 3 years old; 3-™M. sample, chew 
$1, postpaid Re furnished 





Mississippi Bottom Land—At $50. Will sell a lim 


ited quantity of leared land in Madison Parish 
Louisiana, 25 miles west of Vicksburg, Miss 

not exceeding 0 acres om t th } 

ten annual stallments, 6 per cent inter 

annually; to perso amiliar with mivxe 





accustomed to manual labor Soi secon i t e 
Well protected trom overtiow Admirably ad apted to 
alfalfa, corn and cotton On gravel road Consoli 
dated school at Tallulah, 3 miles. Excellent raiload 
facilities This is not philanthropy We are large 
land-owners and Believe it to our interest to establish 
a number of such farmers in eur community G 


Slair, Tallulah, La will show the land Write giv- 
ing personal qualifications and references State amount 
land cultivated and crops gathered. Smith & Perkins; 
tox 1008, Memphis, Tenn. 


OTHER STATES 


If You Want to Buy Farm Land 
a profit and increase im value, at 
B. Broom, Bono, Ark 


LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service” 
correspondents in Alabama‘for the 
Insurance Company poo largest 
the world, we are preparec to make 
farms from $1.000 to Soe 000, interest 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection Zee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 Nerth 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm lanc inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








That will 
bargains, 


yield 
write 











Aé exclusive financial 
Metropolitan Life 
insurance company in 
loais on improved 
rates from 6 








eee 
Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to~ "Make Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better results. 
COTTON GRADING 
Cotton Graders in Demaud--Cotton course given by 
Birmingham Cotton Grading Sehool qualifies you for 
these paying positions. Bex 973, Birmingham, Ala. 


Assoc iation Hawesy 











if 1 
»¢ r Smokir 5 

$1.25. W. BB, Adams, Sharon, “Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharor 

Natural ia af Tobacco—Mild or strong Extra fine 
pee A 5 Ms 1.25; 10 2; 20, $3.60 Pipe free. 
Handpicked chewing. 5 IDs., $1.50; 10 Ibs., $2.50. 
rX ‘co Growers’ Unior 


Murray, Ky 








Leaf Tobaceo—5 Ibs. chewing, $1.75 10, $3; 20 
$5.25. 3 Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 10, $2: 20, $3.50. Pipe 
and recipe free Send no money. pay when received 
United Tobaceo Growers, Mayfield. Ky. 





———Why? 


That you may have a complete refer- 
ence book, that will answer most any 
question that may come up—you should 
bind your copies of The Progressive 


Farmer as you receive them each week. 


Our Progressive Farmer Binder makes 
it easy to do so and a binder costs only 
50e—the exact cost to us of having them 
made. 


Take advantage of any offer or club 
that you wish—but add 50c for a binder 
and fle every copy during 1923. 
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LIVES ZOR DO You 


HENRY MORTONEO sy 
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HORACE, THE FARMER ek ie tn Introduced 


LIVED AROUND “WERE 
AL Your LIFE 2 








By Pat Gordon 
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its 


THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER 
“Dear Lord, I ask nothing for myself! Only 
a son-in-law for my mother!”—Le Journal 
Amusant (Paris). 


POPULARITY HINT FOR GIRLS 


Jack—““May I call tonight?” 

June—“‘But our lights are out of order.” 
Jack—“‘Have you dates for the rest of the 
week?” 





AN OLD STORY 
se: @ : 
“Sir, will you please help a poor cript 
student?” : 
“In what manner are 
boy?” 


“Financially!” 


ITS ADVANTAGE 
I ain’t much of a kicker, 
I generally stand for peace, 
But the wheel that does the squeakins 
Is the wheel that gets the grease. 
The Apple [ 


MARVELOUS MACHINES 
Singleton—“‘They have m achines no 
can tell when a man is lying. Seer 
one? 
Wedmore—“Seen one? 
one.” —Exchange. 


Be comfortable Y 3 ; - A : _ | EARLY TRAINING 


Friend—“What is your 
when he grows up?” 


and save money “We Uist SEL r nace“ Mach 


3y gosh, I marr 


have to g 
to keep him quiet . 


You pay just as much—and sometimes — bran rg fig A , 
‘wo old Scotchmen sat by the roadside, 


even a trifle more—for an Exide Battery eet) BEF talking and puffing merrily away at 
. ey . . " pipes 

as for an ordinary battery. But by the \ 7 ‘“ , > FF “There’s no muckle pleasure in 
time you need to replace an Exide you (7 Ge 3) bs yhel =. = hegre Ss tied acl 
have had such long service and so few ¥ 7 We> ec Sandy. 

e e 72h . it la! “Well,” said Donald, “ye see, iif _ye’re 
repairs that 1t has proved about the mest , * . y smokin’ yer ain tubacca, ye’re thinkin’ o’ 

q © sit “ fu’ Poa , 5 cin’ some 


the awfu’ expense, an’ if ye’re smokin 


economical thing you ever purchased for ; 2 ae | other body’s, yer pipe’s rammed sae tight it 
: & . winna draw.”—Harper’s. 
your car, | oe ‘SR S| 
: 3) it THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
As for comfort, an Exide does what you a atts CS HY are ripe potatoes in the ground like 


2. Why does a tall man eat less than a 


want it to do, and it does it when you Bot 2, Why ¢ 


3. What is the difference between an honest 


want it done. You don’t worry about how 4. 3. What is 
SS a : . and a dishonest washwoman? 
long it is going to take you to get your 4. Who was the fastest runner in 
world! 


engine running or whether there is going Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
to be plenty of light when you turn the wo first introduced salt pork into the 


the 


navy? oah. when he carried Ham into 
= Ark, 

How can a whipping be ordered for a 
. : by simply saying five Old Testament 
A battery to be friends with names? Adam, Seth Evé, Cain Abel. 


3. Why is Canada like courtship? It bor- 


switch. 


° . . . . 2 ders on 7 United States. 
Give an Exide ordinary care and it will Farm power and light 4. How many young ladies would it take to 


. . . + ac s ) Ne J j ? ak 
give you extraordinary service. Its sturdi- A re ey chante hare a hundred, for © Miss is as good ae a mile. 


ness and its willing power make possible Exide Batteries, Make surethat 
that solid comfort: you have a right to Fe ee ee HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


expect from your car. , Look for thissign. ——By J. P. Alley 
Page 5 ped oh ahd (Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


You can check these statements by AVSEAR | a new Exide for 
SOME FOLKS AIN’ NEVUH 


your car or com- 
in xi il- PSR petent repair 
asking Exide owners, and there are mil 4 H] work on any SATISFIED WiID HAVIN’ 


lions of them. Or you can prove it to -PLINTY ROUN' ‘EM AT 


ourself by driving to the nearest Exide For your Redio watts ie perenne A 
: : . RADIO set getan Exide E DE 7. 
TAKE IT ‘TT’ TOWN EN 


Service Station. Radio Battery 
SELL ITS) ew 

















~, 








The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 

















Canning Machines 


7 rab = 

Bu Ad t d nate mone For Farm or Facto! Come 
J Der 1S8e ments Par eae yd a L fully equipped, ready for use. 
sizes. pure Ri = yies, ‘ /; $6.75 up. One Canner given 
! FREE, oxprens p on a for fi FREE with each club of six. 
TO uc S! — rpephy see fi ‘Mt Dealers in Sanitary Can Seal- 
ires lamps, wh hem \ Q ers, Cans, and Canning Sup- 

—They are not only better than Non- A sixond money” . a plies. We guarantee satisfac- ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Advertised Products but they are often ie Soenaty \\f tion. Write for descriptive A E P 
at literature. Dey’s two things keeps folks wake @ 


cheaper, 
Dept.H-79¢hicago \ J Sot Pte Meridien, pan night—Dey coffee en dey conscious! 


























